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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


January 28-30—Technical Section, Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, Annual Meeting, Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. 


February 23-26, 1948 — Technical Association of the Superintendents Association, Annual Meeting, Roose- 
Pulp and Paper Industry, Annual Meeting, Hotel velt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Commodore, New York City. June 11-12, 1948—Paper & Twine Association, Annual 
May 18-20, 1948—American Pulp and Paper Mill Convention, French Lick Springs, Indiana. 
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THE VANDERBILT LABORATORY—NORWALK, CONN. 


Use the 
VANDERBILT LABORATORY 


* 


Now, more than ever before, it is important to keep pro- 
duction at peak efficiency. Visit our laboratory, bring your 
problems and let our facilities help you solve them. Here, we 
can show you how our materials can be used to your best 


advantage. We invite and appreciate your cooperation. 


* 


R. 1. VANDERBILT C0., w. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Minority Protests 
Forestation Rebate 


WASHINGTON — Present Bureau of 
Internal Revenue requirements that the 
cost of planting trees in reforestation 
be capitalized, instead" of being de- 
ducted as a current operating expense 
was criticized in the majority report 
of the Special Tax Study Committee 
to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee studying tax revision plans. 

However, this position was sharply 
attacked by a committee minority 
which said the generalization that such 
costs in the past have been allowed to 
be deducted “is questionable.” The 
minority opposed majority recom- 
mendations that timber owners be per- 
mitted to deduct or capitalize, at their 
option, costs of preparing land and 
planting trees. 

“There is no reason,” the minority 
report contended, “why timber pro- 
ducers should be even more favored 
by being allowed to deduct important 
items in production of what is later 
treated as a capital asset, giving rise 
to a long-term capital gain.” 

However, the majority report of the 
committee recommended broad liber- 
alization of present treatment of de- 
velopment and research. 
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Visits to Supply Plants Fill 
TAPPI’s Meeting Schedule 


Government Will Appraise 
Maine Fire Damage Cost 


WASHINGTON — The Department of 
Agriculture forestry division, in con- 
junction with Maine and other New 
England state authorities will begin an 
immediate appraisal of damage to pulp 
and other valuable timber stands re- 
sulting from the recent disastrous fires 
in that area. 

In advance of this survey, forestry 
division authorities returning from the 
scene stated that destruction of pulp 
and other Maine timber stands had 
been severe. In the case of some south- 
ern Maine communities, destruction 
has been extensive enough to threaten 
their economic welfare, it was be- 
lieved. 

The date when the report on damage 
will be completed is still indefinite, but 
it was said work would begin on the 
survey immediately. It is understood 
that Maine authorities requested de- 
partmental cooperation in the matter. 


R. G. MacDonaLp, (left) Tappr Secretary, E. T. Street, President, and ENricut 
A. Etuis, Vice President of Downingtown Mfg. Co., photographed in Mr. Street's 
office, during Tappi visit to Downingtown plant. 
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PHILADELPHIA — TAPPI’s series of 
meetings, each of concentrated inter- 
est, was brought to a close for the 
present year late last week in this city. 
The Second Engineering Conference 
of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry which had 
presented a packed program for four 
days ending with Thursday was voted 
a fitting climax to a year of activity 
by the four hundred-odd who had at- 
tended it. For its searching list of 
prepared papers, for its opportunities 
to visit plants where paper maker’s 
machinery is skillfully designed to keep 
abreast of the industry’s needs, for its 
occasional breathing spell, and for the 
genuine hospitality that pervaded the 
conference—for all these the .atest 
TAPPI meeting was accorded a top 
rating by those who were therv. 


TAPPI held its Tuesday morning 
session on board the “Delawa‘e Belle” 
anchored at the foot of Chestnut 
Street. At 12:30 the ship sailed for 
Wilmington, Delaware, with The Pusey 
and Jones Corporation acting as host. 
Luncheon and entertainrient on ship- 
board and an opportunity to view the 
industrial skyline of tlhe Philadelphia- 
Chester-Wilmington area occupied the 
TAPPI sailors durirg the cruise. 


Three displays featuring many of 
the newer uses fur paper and paper- 
board products, and a gallery of photo- 
graphic enlargements showing Pusey- 
jones paper machine improvements and 
complete papermaking machines at- 
tracted attention on shipboard. 

When the ship docked in Wilming- 
ton, TAPPI members made a trip 
through Puseyjones plant. Guides ex- 
plained many of the paper machine 
improvements developed by Pusey- 
jones, including the “Rapi-Drape” 
Wire Changer, Flow Spreader, “Sim- 
plex” Press Part, Stream Flow Vat 
System, Stream Flow Cylinder Mold, 
and the Improved Steam Joint. 

Among the interesting departments 
visited were the modern foundry, sheet 
metal shop, metal fabrication division, 
machine shop, erection shop, and a hy- 
draulic laboratory where scale size 
working metals permit controlled re- 
production of a wide variety of stock 
flow conditions. 


(Continued on page 18) 








Mead to Recover 
Waste at Sylva 


Sytva, N. C. — Construction of a 
recovery plant by the Mead Corpora- 
tion to reclaim waste products now 
dumped into the Tuckaseigee river is 
expected to get under way here at an 
early date. 

“Materials are now being assembled 
for the new plant and engineers are 
at work on the detailed plans,” said 
E. L. McKee of Sylva. He added that 
several hundred thousand dollars has 
been set aside for the project, and that 
the new process to be used was de- 
veloped at considerable expense to the 
company. 

“The new plant will recover waste 
alkalis, the principal discoloring agent 
now flowing into the Tuckaseigee, and 
convert them into a marketable solu- 
tion to be used in the manufacturing 
of paper,” it was explained. 

Later, it is understood, the Mead 
Corporation plans to run the reclaimed 
materials through a drying process and 
distribute the product on a nation- 
wide scale. 

The Mead Corporation operates an 
extract plant and paper manufacturing 
plant here, and its plant to eliminate 
a part of the pollution of the Tuck- 
aseigee are the first made by any of 
the larger Western North Carolina in- 
dustrial plants. 

“Although the project gives promise 
of clearing up the Tuckaseigee to a 
great extent, the actual results will not 
be known until the recovery plant is 
put into operation,” it was said. 


Dr. Kenneth Glidden 


Joins Institute 


AppLeTon—Dr. Kenneth E. Glidden, 
formerly of the Brown Company, Ber- 
lin, N. H., has joined the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry as Research Asso- 
ciate. His responsibility will be that 
of Group Leader of the Pulp and 
Paper Technology Section. In this 
position he will be active in both the 
educational and research functions of 
the Institute. 

Dr. Glidden received his wunder- 
graduate training at the University of 
New Hampshire. He received his 
Ph.D. degree from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and carried on post-graduate 
research at this institution for an addi- 
tional year; during this time he held 
a Brown Company fellowship. He was 
a research chemist for the Brown 
Company from 1933 to 1944; from 
1944 to 1947, he served as assistant 
supervisor of pulp research. 


Container Laboratories 
Appoints E. S. Worden, Jr. 


Cuicaco — Edwin S. Worden, Jr., 
has been added to the staff of Con- 
tainer Laboratories, Inc., as research 
executive. Mr. Worden, who received 
his B.S. degree from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and M.B.A. 
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degree from New York University, 
has had ten years of experience as a 
packaging consultant. During this time 
he has done outstanding work for 
many of the largest industrial com- 
panies in the United States. 


Wisconsin Rapids Gets 
Consolidated Power 


WISCONSIN Rapips, Wis. — The 
Water and Light Commission has 
agreed to convert the city electrical 
system from its present 2,300 volt cur- 
rent to 4,160 volts and to obtain this 
new voltage by accepting a proposal 
by Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company to ‘furnish the city 
with 44,000 volt current, which will be 
stepped down to the desired level. 


Six new transformers will be in- 
stalled through the conversion project, 
and virtual rewiring of the city power 
distributing system will be necessary. 
Cost to the city is expected to be in 
excess of $200,000. Almost three years 
will be required for the change-over, 
since the new transformers are not 
expected to be available for about 30 
months. 

The commission agreed on the con- 
version to the higher voltage after 
hearing a detailed statement by Con- 
solidated regarding a verbal proposal 
six weeks ago, and after an open meet- 
ing early in October.’At that time the 
commission asked for a written pro- 
posal and instructed its own engineers 
to investigate. 

Vilas Baker, superintendent of the 
Water and Light department, told the 
commission that the city would be re- 
quired to increase its voltage soon, in 
order to handle the increased demand. 
He said that the expenditure involved 
in agreeing to the written proposal by 
Consolidated would be warranted by 
better service to consumers. 


Trees Group Summarizes 
Eagle Camp Activities 


MeErrRILL, Wis. — A summary of the 
past season’s activities at the Eagle 
River camp of Trees for Tomorrow, 
Inc., is published in Tree Tips for 
October. It shows that 1,214 persons 
from 67 Wisconsin counties and 42 
states registered during the season 
which lasted almost six months, start- 
ing May 12. Various education and 
forestry groups were present, includ- 
ing students from tke Institute of 
Paper Chemistry at Appleton. 

The lead article in the publication 
describes how the Lambert game farm, 
12 miles west of Land o’ Lakes, is 
starting to combine a large scale for- 
estry program with an _ established 
wildlife management plan. The fenced- 
in tract of 5,000 acres has five lakes, 
and has a variety of animals, such as 
elk and deer, a herd of buffalo, llamas, 
Aauded goats from the Barbary coast, 
and Sicilian donkeys. 


Ontario Paper Buys 
Manitoulin Acreage 


Litrte Current, Ont. — The most 
extensive timber farming project on 
privately-owned lands in Eastern Can- 
ada is in prospect for Manitoulin 
Island. The Ontario Paper Company 
of Montreal last week revealed that it 
has acquired 78,000 acres of timber- 
land on this, the world’s largest fresh- 
water island, and its sister islands of 
Great Cloche and Cockburn and on 
them will conduct a long-term “wood 
fibre farming” project. 

Research at the company’s labora- 
tories at Thorold, it is said, has de- 
veloped a commercially successful 
method of processing green poplar, 
most abundant tree in the area, into 
pulp. Work is to start immediately on 
woods operations for this winter with 
a cut estimated at 25,000 cords, which 
will provide revenue of some $250,000 
for Manitoulin residents. The pulp- 
wood will be shipped from Gore Bay, 
on the island, to the company’s news- 
print mill at Thorold. 

Company officials said the first step 
on the Island operation will be to 
make an intensive survey of the grow- 
ing stock and to study rates of growth. 
Forestry measures will be applied to 
improve the growth and nature of the 
forest so that largest possible timber 
crop can be harvested each year. But 
they warned that spectacular results 
could not be expected. Even the fast- 
growing poplar takes 40 years to reach 
commercial size. 


Appleton Wire Celebrates 
Two 50-Year Records 


AppLeTon, Wis. — The Appleton 
Wire Works on Saturday morning, 
November 1, honored two employes, 
each of whom had been with the com- 
pany for more than 50 years. The vet- 
eran employes are Frank Rubbert, who 
completed 50 years of service this 
month, and John Brown, who has fin- 
ished 51 years. 

Both have been employed continu- 
ously by the company and both remain 
active as wire weavers. W. E. Buchan- 
an, company president, presented each 
with service pins set with diamonds. 
Nic Weber, superintendent, who has 
been with the company for 47 years, 
also took part in the presentation. 


Twin Cities’ Tom Burke 
Talks on Safety 


Menasua, Wis. — The Twin City 
Safety Council will hear Tom Burke, 
director of community safety program 
for the National Safety Council, at 
its meeting on November 19 at Ger- 
mania hall, according to Al Johnson, 
program chairman. The program will 
be in keeping with the Twin City 
group’s recent decision to broaden its 
scope of activities to include commun- 
ity safety, if sufficient interest 1s 
shown. 
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Loops of vitamin-rich juice are 
whirled from ripe oranges by this 
automatic Citrus Juice Extractor. 

The squeeze is on the orange halves 
as they are gripped and firmly pressed 
against whirling metal cones by cups 
made from a compound of Geon poly- 
vinyl resin and Hycar American rubber. 

Because this composite material is 
unaffected by fruit oils, acids, moisture, 
because it is impervious to contamina- 
tion, because the cups made from it 
perfectly perform their gripping func- 
tion despite variation in the size of 
fruit, important benefits result. 

Ripe fruit is fully utilized, waste 
prevented, a healthful food product is 
available on your grocer’s shelves at 
modest price, the owners of the ma- 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


Juice cups molded by Kirkbill Rubber Co. 


that benefits everyone 


chine have substantially reduced the 
cost of maintenance and operation. 

Geon polyvinyl resins and Hycar 
American rubber are materials for 
which new cost-saving, problem-solv- 
ing uses ate discovered almost daily. 
Molded, calendered, cast, or used as 
impregnants for fibres and fabrics, 
their versatility may contribute im- 
portantly to the product you make and 
to articles you use daily. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
makes no finished products from Geon 
or from any other raw material. How- 
ever, we will be glad to work with you 
on any special problems of application. 
We are particularly interested in devel- 
oping new end uses for these materials. 
For more information please write 
Department U-12, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, Cleve- 


Hycar 
Ameria’ Ryjpher 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 


A DIVISION OF 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


GEON polyviny! materials * HYCAR American rubber + KRISTON thermosetting resins « GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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Masonite Promotes 3 
At Annual Meeting 


Wausau, Wis. — Three officers of 
Masonite Corporation were promoted 
at a board of director’s meeting here 
last week, at which the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents per share 
was declared. It is payable November 
29 to stockholders of record as of 
November 17. 

The promotion increases the number 
of vice-presidents to five, the new vice- 
presidents being John M. Coates and 
Walter G. Stromquist. Ben O. Ander- 
son was elected treasurer. All three 
are of Chicago. Other vice-presidents 
are D. C. Everest, Wausau; C. H. 
Westphalen, Laurel, Miss., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production; and 
E. L. Saberson, Chicago. Eugene Hol- 
land, Chicago, was reelected president. 
A. P. Woodson is secretary. He has 
his office in the First American State 
Bank building here. 

Coates will continue with the execu- 
tive duties he has performed the last 
two years as assistant to the president. 
He joined Masonite in 1939 as cor- 
poration counsel and was advanced to 
general counsel in 1942, 

Stromquist, as vice-president, takes 
charge of sales and merchandising, 
succeeding Vice - President Saberson, 
who headed the department for many 
years. He will continue in active serv- 
ice as an adviser to the president. 
Stromquist was a vice-president o 
Hawaiian Cane Products, Ltd., in 
Hawaii prior to joining Masonite in 
1937 as assistant vice-president and 
general sales manager in 1943. 


Anderson, who joined Masonite at 
Laurel, six weeks after its wood fiber 
hardboard plant started operations, has 
been active in the company’s account- 
ing and financial affairs for 21 years. 
He became assistant treasurer and 
comptroller in 1936 and brought to the 
corporation’s general office in Chicago 
two years later. 

At the stockholders’ meeting pre- 
ceding the directors’ meeting all direc- 
tors were reelected: John Alexander, 
Jr., Aurora, Ill.; R. M. Heskeett and 
C. J. Winton, Jr., Minneapolis; D. C. 
Everest and Aytch P. Woodson, Wau- 
sau; C. H. Westphalen, Laurel; and 
M. P. McCullough, Charles H. Wor- 
cester, Holland, Coates and Saberson, 
all of Chicago. 

Equity of stockholders increased a 
total of $5.68 per share. The plant 
operated 52 weeks during the fiscal 
year and paid 3,037 employes $7,597,- 
535 in wages and salaries, as com- 
pared to $4,900,288 to 2,352 employes 
during the previous year. 

Capacity of Masonite Corporation, 
Ltd., in Australia has been practically 
doubled through completion of the 
plant expansion program. Plant ex- 
pansion of the Masonite Company of 
Canada, Ltd., has been started, but 
has been delayed in getting the neces- 
sary equipment. 

The site for the plant at Estcourt 
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in the Union of South Africa was pur- 
chased and erection of the hardboard 
and insulation board is now underway. 
Operation is expected to begin during 
the latter part of 1948. The purchase 
of 348,410 shares of additional stock 
in Masonite Africa, Ltd., at a cost of 
$362,391 was made during the year. 
With this purchase, the corporation 
acquired rights to buy 96,800 addi- 
tional shares, which when exercised 
will give the corporation ownership 
of about 36 percent of the ,total com- 
mon stock of Masonite Africa, Ltd. 


Masonite Corporation increased its 
net profits per share of common from 
$1.94 in 1938 to $3.56 in 1941, after 
which the net profits per share de- 
creased annually untik 1944, when they 
were $1.69 per share. From that time, 
they have risen annually to $7.30 for 
the fiscal year ended last August 31. 

Net sales for the fiscal year ending 
on that date were $25,338,958 com- 
pared with net sales of $16,448,340 for 
the previous year, an increase of 54 
percent. Most of the increase for the 
year was due to the fact that the 


Laurel plant operated 24 hours daily 
for 359 days. 


President's Aid Program 
Omits Pulp and Paper 


WaASHINGTON—There appears to be 
no requirements on the United States 
for woodpulp or for paper, on the part 
of foreign nations looking to this coun- 
try for aid under the President’s pro- 
gram about to be submitted to Con- 
gress, the President’s special advisory 
committee reported this week. 

“The United States will, in 1948 and 
succeeding years, be in a position to 
export sizeable quantities of paper 
products if needed for European re- 
covery,” they stated in their report 
released today. 

“This will only be true in the event 
that there is no important diversion 
of the present shipments of Scandina- 
vian pulp to United States manufac- 
turers.” 

The report noted that “the world, 
including the United States, has an 
inadequate supply of softwood timber 
and of the better quality hardwoods.” 

Commenting on-European timber re- 
quirements in the aid program, the 
committee said these appear to be in 
the same critical categories already 
felt in the United States. 


Polytechnic Names ‘Aries 
Adjunct Professor 


Brookityn, N. Y.—Dr. Robert S. 
Aries has been appointed as Adjunct 
Professor of Chemical Engineering at 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
Dr. Aries, a New York Consulting 
Chemical Engineer, was previously 
Research Associate of the Institute 
and Director of the Northeastern 
Wood Utilization Council, a position 
which he will continue to occupy. 








3 Wisconsin Mills 
Raise Pay Scales 


AppLeton, Wis.—Increases in wages 
by three Wisconsin paper concerns 
were announced last week. All were 
five cents per hour. 


Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company’s increase affects workers at 
all its divisions — Wisconsin Rapids, 
Biron, Stevens Point, Wisconsin River, 
Interlake and Plastics. The increase, 
negotiated with representatives of the 
Paper Makers, Pulp and_Sulphite 
Workers, Machinists and Electrical 
Workers, establishes a new base pay 
rate of $1.10 per hour. No other issue 
was involved, since the annual con- 
tracts were negotiated last May, when 
the base pay was fixed at $1.05. The 
raise was effective November 3. 


A similar increase and an identical 
base pay for all hourly production 
workers of Ahdawagam Paper Prod- 
ucts Company was agreed upon at a 
meeting of representatives of Local 
195, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers, and company officials last week. 


About 300 production and mainte- 
nance employes of the Appleton Coated 
Paper Company received the five-cent 
increase, effective November 3, after 
ratification by the members of Asso- 
ciated Unions of America — Paper 
Workers Local No. 16, according to 
William G. Casper, president of the 
local. This is the third increase of the 
year, amounting to a total of 15 cents 
per hour. Base pay for men now is 
98 cents per hour and for women, 86 
cents. The mill is operating 48 hours 
weekly, with time-and-a-half for all 
hours over 40 per week. 


Waste Prices Sag in 
Mid-west Market 


Cuicaco—Some price changes were 
noted in the midwest waste paper mar- 
ket during the past week. In some in- 
stances mills were reported to have 
reduced paying prices for some grades 
of waste paper but the price structure 
continued unsettled though most irreg- 
ularities were expected to be ironed 
out soon. Old corrugated was reduced 
along with No. 1 news, No. 1 mixed 
and kraft with recent very favorable 
“collection” weather held responsible 
for the heavy flow of supplies, the 
amount being so great that in some 
instances difficulties in handling mate- 
rials were reported. No. 1 old corru- 
gated was quoted at $25 to $27 a ton 
as the mill buying price, a figure 
around $5 to $7 a ton lower. No. | 
news was reduced approximately $1 a 
ton, according to some reports, with 
the market operating in a new range 
of from $17 to $19. No. 1 mixed was 
quoted at $13 to $14 with some irregu- 
larities and unsettled conditions yet to 
be ironed out. All other grades 0! 
waste paper were said to be in 
demand with prices firm. 
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An 
OUTSTANDING 
COLOR 
for 
PAPER 





Du Pont 
MOLYBDATE 
ORANGE 
YE-428-D 


Here’s a versatile pigment that’s a 
“MUST” for your colored paper. Du Pont 
Molybdate Orange YE-428-D has the de- 
sired characteristics of exceptional cover- 
ing power, excellent strength and superior 
brilliance. It’s a color which blends well 
with either yellow or red—to give truly 


distinctive tones. 


Molybdate Orange YE-428-D is stand- 
ardized for both beater and coated paper 
uses. It can be used in flinting and fric- 
tioning—wets readily with water—mixes 
well with casein and other sizes—won’t 
bleed in water. And it’s best for economy 
—compared to either organic orange pig- 


ments or regular chrome orange pigments. 
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Try Du Pont Molybdate Orange YE- 
428-D on your next coloring job—whether 
it is fancy printed paper, coated paper or 
twisting paper. Ask your Du Pont sales- 
man for details or write E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Pigments 
Department, 1007 Market Street, 
Wilmington 98, Del 


Tune in to Du Pont ‘Cavalcade of America,”’ Monday nights—8 p.m. EDST, NBC 


DU PONT PIGMENTS 
ql POND 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 
---THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


LIVING 








Canada Technical Men 
Plan Annual Program 


Montreat—The 1948 annual meet- 
ing of the Technical Section, Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, will be 
held at the Mount Royal Hotel, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., on Wednesday, Thursday 
= Friday, January 28th, 29th and 


It is expected that the program, 
which is nearly finalized, will include 
formal papers on the following sub- 
jects: 

By-Products from the Kraft Pulping of 
Pine Woods 
Effect of Variables in the Alkaline Pulping 
of Spruce 
Lime Burning ' 
Industrial Relations in the Fine Paper In- 
dustry 

Advantages of Standardization of General 
and Cost Accounting Methods 

Collection and Supply to Supervisory Staff 
of Operational Control Data 

Slime Control 

A New Method of Proportioning Slush 


ulp 
Headbox Design 
Use of Statistics in Quality Control 
Organization of Instrument Department 
and Training of Instrument Personnel 
Use of Lithcote in the Paper Industry 
Neutral Sulphite Pulping of Wood 
Progress Report on Use of Liquid Sulphur 
Dioxide for Acid Manufacture in a 
Canadian Sulphite Mill 
Conservation 
The Rheological Properties of Paper 
Pulp Evaluation 
Longitudinal Grinding of Wood 
Use of Bauer Stock Classifier 
Use of Large Capacity Centrifugal Blow- 
ers Operating at High Vacuum 
Infra-red Drying 
Vacuum Pumps and Suction Rolls 
Job Analysis and Merit Rating 
The program will be rounded out to 
include papers on wood chemistry, en- 
gineering and paperboard. 


As in the past, informal group dis- 
cussions will comprise a portion of the 
program. For this part of the pro- 
gram, the Process Instrumentation 
Committee will sponsor a session on 
the training of instrument personnel 
and the Sulphite Committee will dis- 
cuss industrial training. The Waste 
Committee will devote a session to a 
discussion of the methods of removal 
and recovery of fiber from white 
water. The Physical and Chemical 
Standards Committee has assigned a 
period to a discussion of useful mill 
tests. Groundwood mill maintenance 
will be the basis for discussion in the 
Mechanical Pulping Committee’s ses- 
sion. A practical discussion of the 
operation of the wet end of a news 
machine is scheduled for the News- 
print Committee’s group discussion. 
The Fine Paper Committee will devote 
a session to a report on modern trends 
in the fine paper industry. 


A report on the study of alkaline 
pulping variables, being carried on at 
the Pulp and Paper Research Institute 
of Canada, will be discussed by the 
Alkaline Pulping Committee. In addi- 
tion, this committee will devote a ses- 
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sion to a discussion on lime burning. 
The Heat and Power Committee an- 
ticipates a visit to a plant in which a 
velocity steam installation exists. The 
committees are still active in arrang- 
ing for additional discussions on sub- 
jects of current interest. 


Each year the Technical Section 
welcomes an ever-increasing number 
of visitors from all over the world, to 
its annual meeting. Non-members of 
the Technical Section are welcome to 
attend both the annual and summer 
meetings of the Section, and it is 
hoped that many newcomers will be 
able to attend the forthcoming con- 
vention. 

The program for ghis meetnig will 
be comprehensive “and will extend 
through the three fall days alloted to 


the convention. If possible, delegates 


should make arrangem@énts to remain 
until 5 p.m. Friday evening, when the 
meeting ends. 


Paper Trade Active in 
Community Fund Drive 


Cuicaco—Chicago’s “honor roll” of 
paper and allied group executives who 
are serving on Chicago’s annual Com- 
munity Fund drive, is headed by R. C. 
Meier, treasurer of the Eddy Paper 
Company, who has two prominent 
Chicago paper trade executives as co- 
chairmen, in the persons of J. Forrest 
Gillette, vice-president of the Chicago 
Paper Company, and J. H. Stone, vice- 
president of the Stone Container Cor- 
poration. 


Under these three paper leaders are 
twelve men who are contributing a 
lot of time and effort to secure the 
$126,000 which is the paper and en- 
velope share of the $7,700,000 the 
Fund is attempting to raise under the 
general chairmanship of John Ames, 
publisher of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 


The twelve who are chairmen of 
subdivisions of the industry in Chicago 
are as follows: A. N. Forsythe, Mes- 
singer Paper Company; Earl Cissell, 
Ontario Company; A. G. Shannon, In- 
ternational Tag and Sales Book Com- 
pany; S. N. Lebold, Morris Paper 
Mills; Warren Brane, Chippewa-Pom- 
eroy Corporation; Robert Framberg, 
Master Paper Box Company; Alex 
Fisher, Mutual Paper Box Company; 
George C. Ickes, Jr., Pilcher-Hamilton 
Company; Philip Meisterheim, A. F. 
Meisterheim Company; Edward Liss- 
ner, Lissner Paper Stock Company; 
and Paul Dorfman, Waste Material 
Handlers Union. 

Headquarters of the Drive, which is 
to extend into Christmas time, are at 
100 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Oneida Appoints Wyatt 
As Ad Manager 


Ciirron, N. J.— Evans Wyatt has 
been named national advertising man- 
ager and public relations director of 
Oneida Paper Products, Inc. 


Paper-Twine Group 
Sets. Meeting Date 


Cuicaco—The board of directors of 
the Paper and Twine Association on 
Monday evening, October 27, approved 
the action of the secretary in making 
a reservation for the 1948 annual 
meeting and golf tournament at French 
Lick Springs, Indiana, on Friday and 
Saturday, June 11 and 12, 1948. They 
decided to cut down on the money 
spent for musical entertainment and 
increase the number of prizes and the 
number of contests other than golf. 
They directed that all members who 
have not paid their dues by February 
1, 1948, be dropped from membership 
in fairness to those applicants now on 
the waiting list since our membership 
limit has been reached. 

The Board of Directors set up an 
associate membership classification to 
be filled from those on the waiting list 
and others that may come in, the asso- 
ciate members to have all the privileges 
of membership except voting and they 
shall pay the same dues as regular 
members, namely, $10.00 a year plus 
$2.00 additional for the scholarship 
fund of the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry. All applications for membership 
shall be voted upon by the Board and 
associate members shall be elected for 
only one year. As vacancies occur on 
the regular membership list they will 
be filled by vote of the Board of 
Directors from the list of associate 
members. The associate membership 
shall be limited to 100. 


Scott Employees To 
Get Final Payments 


Toronto — Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa., has announced a plan of 
final payments to the 40 people em- 
ployed at its pulp mill in Charleston, 
N. S. This mill was completely de- 
stroyed by fire on September 28th, and 
the company does not plan to rebuild it 
at this time. 

Employees needed to perform sal- 
vage and other necessary work will be 
continued on the payroll for as long 
as required. Thereafter each employee 
will receive his regular pay for two 
wecks and for a further period of one 
week for each year of service. On this 
basis 22 of the longer service men 
will receive from two to five and a 
half months’ pay. 

Several of the older employees with 
long service records will receive a 
monthly pension. 


Pulpwood Mills To Seek 
3000 European D.P.'s 


Toronto—Arrangements have been 
made to recruit 3000 displaced persons 
from Germany and Austria to cut 
pulpwood in Ontario forests, and ap- 
plications have been approved for an- 
other 1500 men who are expected to 
be placed before the end of the year. 

Displaced persons already on the job 
have fitted in satisfactorily, it is said. 
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RECLAIMS PULP FIBRE AND FILLER! 


Does your white water go down the drain? Why 
not make a profit from this waste with the Permutit 
White Water Reclaimer! This equipment recovers 
a very high percentage of valuable pulp fibre and 
filler otherwise lost. 


RE-CYCLES PROCESS WATER! 


Where water is none too plentiful, the Permutit 
White Water Reclaimer is of vital importance. 
After the removal of pulp fibre and filler, it per- 


mits the economical re-use of process water. The 
White Water Reclaimer helps you cut process 
water costs! 

Let Permutit show you how the White Water 
Reclaimer can turn your white water waste into 
profits these two ways! Write to the Permutit 
Company, Dept. PT-11, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y., or to the Permutit Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Montreal. 


Permutit 


FOR 34 YEARS WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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Kimberly-Clark Net 
Sags on Larger Sales 


NEENAH, Wis.—Despite an increase 
of more than $1 million in sales dur- 
ing the third quarter of this year, net 
profits of Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
were almost $590,000 less than first 
quarter profits, the quarterly report 
showed last week. 

Sales for the third quarter, ended 
September 30, 1947, totaled $22,229,- 
458, as compared with $21,122,576 in 
the first quarter, and net profits on 
common stock in the third quarter 
were $1,184,604 compared with $1,772,- 
599 in the first quarter. 

Sales for the nine months ended 
September 30 were $65,910,350 and 
profits on common stock for the same 
period were $4,559,116. Profits for 12 
months ended September 30 were $5,- 
903,831, equivalent to $3.94 per share 
of common, compared with a profit of 
$1.85 per share for the 12 months 
ended September 30, 1946. 

Third quarter profits per share were 
79 cents, which compared with a profit 
of 73 cents a share of the same quarter 
of last year. 

Taxes for the quarter were esti- 
mated at $899,961 and for the nine 
= they were estimated at $3,135,- 


Dixie Cup Shows New Plant 


Dariincton, S. C. — To celebrate 
the completion of a large, new addition 
to their plant, a “family day” open 
house was held on October 15 by the 
Individual Drinking Cup Company, 


manufacturers of Dixie Cups, Vortex 
Cups, and Pac-Kup Food Containers, 
at Darlington. One thousand guests 
made a tour of inspection of the plant, 
and were served refreshments in the 
company cafeteria. 


Customs Reclassifies 
Finnish Shipment 


New York — Customs officials have 
classified a shipment of Finnish paper 
as writing paper, at 3 cents per pound 
and 15 percent, instead of admiting it 
as printing paper at onelfifth of 1 
cent per pound and 5 percent as 
claimed by the importers, according to 
Warren B. Bullock, manager of the 
Import Committee of the American 
Paper Industry. It was the unanimous 
opinion of half a dozen domestic pro- 
ducers that the paper was writing 
paper, with all-sulphite content. 


Canadian Power & Paper 
Reduces Its Debentures 


MontreaAL — Canadian Power & 
Paper Investments, Ltd., is continuing 
its policy of steadily reducing the out- 
standing amount of its five percent 
debentures, as far as available funds 
permit, thereby strengthening the posi- 
tion of the remaining debentures and 
reducing the total amount of interest 
arrears. In the last 11 fiscal years the 
company has purchased, largely at sub- 
stantial discounts, and retired a total 
of $1,208,900 par value of these de- 
bentures, cutting down the total out- 
standing from $1,782,000 as at July 31, 
1936, to $573,000 at July 31, 1947. In 
the latest year, $43,200 principal 
amount were purchased and cancelled. 


St. Lawrence Plans 
Making Progress 


MontreaL — It is understood that 
good progress has been made in con- 
nection with development of a plan of 
reorganization covering St. Lawrence 
Corporation Limited and affiliated com- 
panies. If anticipated progress is made 
in reaching agreement on remaining 
points, and if technical matters (such 
as income tax position) are satisfac- 
torily cleared up, it is probable that the 
plan may be submitted to shareholders 
before the end of the current calendar 
year. 

There has been no announcement 
regarding the nature of the plan that 
is gradually being ironed out. It is 
axiomatic that the interests of the 
various classes of stock will be given 
due consideration. An outstanding 
point to be considered is the accumula- 
tion of dividend arrears. 

Gossip in the Street suggests that 
these will be taken care of by issuance 
of new junior preferred stocks. 

As a corolary of the reorganization 
it may also be assumed that the bonds 
of Lake St. John Power & Paper, now 
carrying average coupons of around 
5% percent, will be refunded on a 
basis more in line with current inter- 
est rates. 


North Carolina Pulp 
To Stage Open House 


PiymoutnH, N. C.—H. M. Kiekhefer, 
president of the North Carolina Pulp 
Company, has declared the latter will 
hold “open house” Thursday, Novem- 
ber 20, at its mill in Plymouth “for 
the purpose of inspecting the mill’s 
new paperboard machine, as well as 
other improvements recently com- 
pleted.” 


FINANCIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending November 8, 1947 


STOCKS 


A. 

Armstrong Cork Co. .... 

PeRMenI URE RS WE conn ninc asec cece 

Celotex Corp. 

SR COM osha) ois nino ead «nainne se 

Certain-Teed PRIOR COO Soo c\d wee ch ce seve 

Certain-Teed Products Corp., 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf. ...... ee 

Congoleum Nairn Co. 

Container Corp. of America 

Container Corp. of America, pf. ............ 

Crown Zellerbach Co. 

Crown Zellerbach Co., pf. 4.20 

Crown Zellerbach Co., 4 pf. 4 

SEMIS Nexis hain 70 bass eee te ween 

Dixie Cup Co., A 

Flintkote Co. : 

Flintkote Co., 

Robert Gair 

Robert Gair, pf. 

International Paper Co. 

International Paper Co., pf. 

Johns-Manville Corp. 

qenne- Manville Corp., pf. fe 
imberly-Clark Corp. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., pf. ...........eesee00- 

Mac Andrews & Forbes 

Mac Andrews & Forbes, pf. ...........e00+ 

Marathon Corp. ‘ 

PE ihe and xs cae can acaba awe 


Mead Corp., pf. 4% 
Mead Corp., pf. 2 

National 
Paraffine Companies, 


ontainer Corp. . 
Inc. 


Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf. ...........+++- 


Rayonier, Inc. 
Rayonier, Inc., pf. 
Ruberoid Co. 


St. Regis Paper Co. ... 
St. Regis Paper Co., pf. 


Scott Paper C 


allpaper 
United Wallpaper, 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 
U. S. Gypsum Co., pf. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. ........... 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. .... 


Celotex Corp., 3%s 60 


Certain-Teed Products Corp., 5%s ’53 


Champion Paper & Fibre 


Mead Corp., 3s ’68 
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New York Curb Exchang 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending November 8, 1947 
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STOCKS 

Low 
43% 
10% 


High 
46 
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American Writing Paper Co., 6s 61 
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How Reliance V*S can help you 
meet the greatest challenge 


industry has ever faced 


WAGES 80° up and up, along with materials and other manufac- 
turing costs. But to keep America prosperous, prices cannot 
be permitted to spiral to the point where large numbers of 
consumers are forced out of the market. How to prevent this 
presents the greatest challenge industry has ever faced. 


One sound answer is increased production through the use 
of more efficient machinery and methods. And this is where 
Reliance V*S can help you. We have yet to find the industry 
where the V*S Drive cannot improve the quantity and quality of 
output, while lowering costs. 


A Reliance Application Engineer will survey your operations, 
then show you where and how you can benefit most through use 
of V*S—+the All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive, operating from 
A-c. Circuits. Just phone the nearest Reliance representative or 
write us direct for Bulletin 311. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1099 IVANHOE ROAD 8 CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


Reliance VxS Drive pro- 

vides unlimited flexibility 

of machine operation. Start- 

ing, stopping, speed chang- 

Available in the Electronic ing, reversing, maintenance 
System (1 to 5 bp.), im the 7 to tension and other 
otating System @ to 200 fe ‘unctions are exercised auto- 
be. or in a combination matically or manually from 
f th systems. nearby or remote stations. 


RELIANCES,MOTORS 
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Morris Introduces 
“Dated” Price List 


New Yorx — Eastern paper buyers 
last week received something new and 
important in pricing information with 
the release by Reinhold - Gould, Inc., 
Manhattan paper distributors, of the 
first in a series of “dated” price lists. 
Publication of the new list was made 
by C. V. Morris, vice-president, who 
characterized the “dated” feature as 
a “first” in modern merchandising of 
paper price-listings. 

Flyer in style and format, the new 
list is dated October 27, 1947, and car- 
ries the information that the succeed- 
ing list will be mailed November 25. 
Future issues will be released during 
the last week of every month, Morris 
made it clear. The list doesn’t pretend 
to be a catalog of the Reinhold-Gould 
lines. Rather, the flyer is an up-to-date 
review of prices in warehouse quan- 
tities of papers, bristols, boards and 
envelopes. 

The Reinhold - Gould “dated” price 
list, Morris pointed out, is the result 
of a survey among 265 paper buyers. 
They wanted, they reported, almost to 
the man, a list that could be referred 
to with some reasonable certainty of 
correctness and they entered an urgent 
appeal for a “regular plan” to keep 
paper buyers abreast of price fluctua- 
tions. 

“Good customer relations programs 
are built upon the sound foundation of 
a better informed public,” Morris de- 
clared. He believed, he said, in the 
importance of using the tools of public 
relations to make it easy for custom- 
ers to do business. An up-to-date price 


list, he emphasized is today a “strong 
link between buyer and seller” and an 
“unparalleled good-will builder.” 

“Until a complete paper catalog can 
be issued, the ‘dated list’ will be issued 
on regular monthly schedule,” Morris 
promised. 


de Vries Sails for Europe 
On New Amsterdam 
New York — Eli de Vries, well 


known in paper circles in the United 
States and Europe, sailed this week 


on the New Amsterdam for Europe, ° 


where he will visit several countries 
on business. Owner of the E. de Vries 
Company, worldwide’ paper and pulp 
exporters, with offices at 220 East 42nd 
Street, and formerly a Dutch citizen, 
Mr. de Vries has been an American 
citizen for five of the 7% years he 
has been in the United States. He has 
been in paper for over forty years, 
and, during the war, was consultant 
to the Netherlands government, in the 
Netherlands Economic Mission in the 
United States, advising concerning 
paper and paper markets. For many 
years, he was president of de Holland- 
sche Papier Industrie, N. V., in Ams- 
térdam. 


Cromwell Buys for Expansion 


Cuicaco — Cromwell Paper Com- 
pany has purchased 100,000 square feet 
of property on the northwest corner 
of West 48th Place and Whipple Street 
for an undisclosed price. The property, 
purchased from the Phipps Industrial 
Land Trust, will be used for expan- 
sion. 


Mahler Discusses Rebuilding 
of European Paper Industry 


NeenaH, Wis. — The effect of the 
European reconstruction program on 
the paper and pulp industry were dis- 
cussed by Ernst Mahler, executive 
vice-president of Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, in a talk November 6 at a 
dinner meeting of the Badger - Globe 
Foremen’s club at the Valley Inn. 


The club also held its annual dinner 
dance at Hotel Raulf, Oshkosh, Satur- 
day evening, November 8. 


The annual training program for 
members has been started, with weekly 
sessions for six weeks. After the holi- 
days, members may change to another 
topic. Instructors are R. K. Neller, 
Norman Moe, Warren Whitlinger, 
William Van Buskirk, John Fenselow, 
William Fieweger, Homer Malstrumm 
and John Catlin. 


Union Bag May Offer 
Subscription Rights 


New York — Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation is tentatively considering 
offering to its stockholders early in 
December the right to subscribe to 
211,861 shares of its capital stock at 
the rate of one additional share for 
each six shares then held, Alexander 
Calder, president, states in a letter 
mailed this week to stockholders. 
Stockholders will be advised as to the 
subscription price at the time the war- 
rants are mailed to them. A registra- 
tion statement covering this offering 
will be filed with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission. Discussions have 
been held with Morgan Stanley & Co. 
regarding formation @f a group to 
underwrite the offering. 


Downinc P. Brown, Brown Company’s Vicé President in Charge of Sales, speaking at Nibroe Towel Sales meeting at the Hotel 
Roosevelt last week, when the Nibroc national advertising campaign was launched. 
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In Langston’s improved method of slitting, the front shaft, 
through a simple and convenient control, is movable both 


radially and laterally. All slitter blades may be disengaged 
simultaneously along a horizontal plane—then swung out 
and away from the rear slitters. Ample room is instantly 
provided with three lock positions; one for thread-up, one 
for sef-up and one for operating. Ask for further details. 
Samuel M. Langston Company, Camden, New Jersey. 
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FIRST VIEW OF PUSEYJONES PLANT .. . Just before going ashore for educational tour of The Pusey and Jones Cor- 
. Boat trip was one of the entertainment 
ton-Dikeman Co.; A. E. May, Thilmany Pulp 

. Lockwood, both of Paper Trade Journal; D. L. 
M. A. Golden, Falls Paper and Power Co., Oconto Falls, Wis. 


oration plant at Wilmington after trip down the Delaware River from ‘it~ —- 
ighlights of Tappi Engineering Conference. Left to right: E. H. Olmstead, The 

] W. Nienow, Ward Paper Co.; B. E. Brown and G. E 
Calkins, Wausau Paper Mills Co.; R. W. Bauman, Appleton, Wis.; 


and Paper Co.; F 


Visits To Supply Plants 
Fill Tappi's Meeting Schedule 
(Continued from page 7) 

A great deal of interest was shown 
in the dynetric balancing machine in 
which all rotating parts in Puseyjones 
Machines, from the smallest gear to 
the largest roll or drying cylinder, are 
balanced well beyond the range of 
speeds required in today’s paper mills. 

One of the plant exhibits was a pic- 
torial presentation of the vast amount 
of engineering data, drawings and 
quantities of materials which go into 
the building of a modern liner machine. 

After the visit to Pusey & Jones 
many of the men were taken by bus to 
the J. E. Rhoades plant to see various 
operations in the manufacture of 
leather belts. These belts are made 
from top-grade domestic steerhide 
which is given both a vegetable and 
chromate tanning. Most of the belts 
consist of two or three plies which are 
laminated with a nitrocellulose cement. 
A great many precautions must be 
taken when fabricating these belts to 
obtain a product which will run 
smoothly and evenly for many years. 
Of special interest to the group was 
a test being made on a belt splice. The 
belt was spliced with a new type of 
cement and was in operation within 
one hour after the splice was com- 
pleted. 

After the educational tour, Pusey- 
jones’ guests were taken to the Wil- 
mington Shrine Club for dinner and 
entertainment. Women guests were 
taken on a trip to Longwood Gardens 
in the Afternoon, returning to the 
Wilmington Country Club for dinner 
and bridge. 

On Thursday about 100 of those 
who attended the TAPPI Conference 
boarded special chartered busses for 
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the visit to the plant of the Down- 
ingtown Manufacturing Company. The 
route was through the Main Line 
Section of Philadelphia and through 
the farmlands of Chester County to 
Downingtown, Pennsylvania, about one 
hour’s ride. 


Upon their arrival, the group, headed 
by R. G. MacDonald, TAPPI Secre- 
tary, were welcomed by E. T. Street, 
President, and Enright A. Ellis, Vice- 
President of the Downingtown Manu- 
facturing Company. They entered the 
new Engineering Department Building, 
one large, air-conditioned room, con- 
taining row after row of modern draw- 
ing tables, with overhead fluorescent 
lights seemingly covering the ceiling. 

They then assembled in the Recep- 
tion Room, looked at prints of new 
fourdrinier and cylinder board ma- 
chines, and were grouped for the trip 
through the plant. Guides were com- 
pany sales engineer and department 
heads, each wearing a white carnation 
for identification. 

The first department visited was the 
Suction Roll Assembly and Testing 
corner of the Erecting Shop which, 
just a few days earlier, had contained 
a huge Wall Board Press Part. 

The TAPPI party saw suction rolls 
of all kinds at various stages of as- 
sembly, a group of various parts and 
a completed rubber-covered suction 
press, 34 inches in diameter by 236 
inches wide. A sign over the roll asked 
guests to write their guess as to how 
many holes it contained on a slip of 
paper with their names, and put it in 
a box for a prize. Many drew off to 
themselves for some private calcu- 
lating. You'll get the results later in 
this article. 

The groups then went into the Pat- 
tern Shop where all patterns for paper- 
machine parts are made; then into the 


Carpenter Shop where wood parts of 
vats, etc. and speéial shipping boxes 
are built; and then again into the 
Erecting Shop to see a Downingtown 
Welded Stainless Steel Vat and a 
Wood Vat with Cast Iron ends for 
board machines. 


Then they continued through the 
machine shops, seeing cylinder moulds 
finished and under construction, dryers 
being machined, suction rolls being 
drilled, etc. They walked through the 
storage yard, passed the dryer testing 
building, walked through and around 
the foundry where dryers and other 
machine parts are cast. Then returned 
to the Assembly Department, seeing 
floor drive units, plunger stuff pumps, 
Downingtown - Weiner Refiners and 
Stock Regulating Valves. 


After spending about two hours in 
the plant, everyone returned to the 
company offices and again boarded the 
chartered busses for the Coatesville 
Country Club, nearby, where luncheon 
was served. Lukens Steel Company of 
Coatesville was joint host with the 
Downingtown Manufacturing Com- 
pany for after luncheon most of the 
party visited the Lukens Plant. 

There were no speeches, but at the 
Speakers’ Table were E. T. Street of 
Downingtown Manufacturing Com- 
pany; J. F. Wiese, Vice-President in 
Charge of Sales of the Lukens Steel 
Co.; Enright A. Ellis of Downingtown, 
and R. C. MacDonald of TAPPI, to- 
gether with representatives of the 
following paper making machinery 
companies: B. A. Malkin and H. E. 
Cunningham of the Dominion Engi- 
neering Works of Canada; H. C. 
Moore of Beloit Iron Works; W. M. 
Leeson and J. W. Crocker of Sandy 
Hill Iron & Brass Works; Alex. Mc- 
Innes of Pusey & Jones Corporation; 
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..ON LUBRICANT PE 


This special refrigerating apparatus at Sinclair Laboratories tells an important story every day to 


SFP He OW Reh 


research experts and refinery control technicians. 
The thermometers, shown above inserted in lubricating oil samples, record temperature as cold 
is increased in the special refrigerating appa- 


ratus. Trained observers check the samples ag 
frequently, test for pour point. Sinclair, thus, a For Turbines: 
makes sure that its lubricants retain full pro- ; SINTURLITE OILS 

; os For Steam Cylinders: 
tective qualities even at sub-zero temperatures SINCLAIR STEAM CYLINDER 
... when your specific application demands. AND VALVE OILS 
For Compressors: 


RUBILENE OILS 


research assures you that famous Sinclair lubri- For General Lubrication: 


alta : COMMANDER OILS 
cants .. . and all new Sinclair products . . . will For Ball and Roller Bearings: 


give outstanding performance to meet your BEARING GREASE AF 
most exacting requirements. 
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SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY © 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Buses arriving at Downingtown 


P. J. Jerardi of Black-Clawson; Harry 
Farra of Moore & White. 

The only official words spoken at 
the speakers’ table was a very short 
welcome address by Fred Wiese of 
Lukens Steel and the introduction of 
various other paper machinery firm 
représentatives by E. T. Street, fol- 
lowed by the announcement that Mr. 
D. S. Corneal came closest to guessing 
the number of holes in the Downing- 
town Suction Press Roll. His guess 
was 211,900 while the roll actually 
had 215,232 holes. His prize was boxed 
and announced as “a bunch of carna- 
tions,” but Mr. Corneal was probably 
relieved to find it was something much 
more useful, especially when one is 
thirsty. 

Approximately one hundred members 
were guests-of Lukens Steel Company 
Thursday afternoon on a tour of plant 
facilities. 

The local visitation followed a lunch- 
eon at the Coatesville Country Club at 
which Downingtown Manufacturing 
Company and Lukens were hosts. The 
TAPPI group had visited the Down- 
ingtown plant in the morning to wit- 
ness the facilities therefor the manu- 
facture of papermaking machinery, as 
well as-equipment in process of con- 
struction for units of machinery used 
in the manufacture of paper and paper- 
board. 

At Lukens, special emphasis was 
placed on the manufacturing facilities 
at Lukenweld, where the fabrication 
of jacketed steel drier rolls and the 
design and manufacture of papermak- 
ing equipment have been «specialties 
for some time. The group also was 
shown the manufacturing facilities at 
the Clad Steels Department. Lukens 
Clad Steels also are finding greatly 
increasing use in the papermaking in- 
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dustry, where their corrosion-resistant 
qualities give mamy advantages. Mem- 
bers of the group also watched the 
rolling of plates on Lukens 206-inch 
mill, shearing, bending, pressing and 
blanking operations in Plants 1, 2, and 
3 of By-Products, and the spinning of 
heads in Lukens Flanging Department. 
The visitation also included the new 
sodium hydride descaling and pickling 
plant — the largest and most complete 
of any in the world — for the rapid 
and efficient removal of oxide scale 
from metal surfaces. 


The group returned to Philadelphia 
by special bus, following the local visit, 

On Thursday, about sixty members 
visited Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Steam Division, at South Phila- 
delphia. The group was welcomed by 
D. W. R. Morgan, General Manager. 
J. R. Carlson, Manager of Application 
Engineering, briefly described the pro- 
ducts manufactured by the Steam Di- 
vision for the Paper Industry. 

The group was conducted through 
the shops under the direction of L. M. 
Eikner, Manager of the General Pur- 
pose Turbine Sales Department. A 
point of particular interest to the 
group was a test demonstration of the 
2,000 hp adjustable speed geared tur- 
bine drive for the Mead Corporation's 
Macon Kraft 500 ton board mill. This 
is believed to be the largest turbine 
gear unit ever built for driving a paper 
machine. Also on test was a 260 HP 
adjustable speed turbine drive for the 
Central Fibre Products Co., Tama, 
Iowa. 


In the tour of the shop, the group 
observed under construction surface 
condensers of all types and sizes. Near- 
ing completion were two 42,500 sq. ft. 
condensers. In the turbine shops, 
numerous turbines being built for the 
Paper Industry were being assembled 
or on the test pits. About thirty units 
totaling 135,000 KW’s are being con- 
structed for the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry alone. Many large Central Sta- 
tion units varying in size from 30,000 
to 60,000 KW’s were in the process 
of being erected on the test pit. 

Included in the tour was a visit to 
the Test Laboratory where the 2,000 
HP gas turbine is being tested. This 
unit was operating at rated speeds up 
to full capacity with gas temperatures 
as high as 1350°F. At this temperature 


At Westinghouse plant Tappi inspects the 2,000-h.p. drive for machine to be set up 
at Macon Kraft Mill 
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hetter heater 
but the world 
forgot his name! 


New developments never cease in the 
progressive paper industry. And to- 
day, as yesterday, one of the indus- 
try’s chief objectives is finer, whiter 
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In Holland, about 1770, an unknown inventor developed 
the first practical pulp-beating engine. The original beater — 
or Hollander — consisted of a small tub in which fibers 
circulated under a ribbed roll. This machine was the fore- 
runner of our present-day beater. 


paper. Many manufacturers have 
found the answer to high-grade coated 
paper in a Precipitated Calcium Car- 
bonate of high quality. 

Wyandotte Precipitated Calcium 
Carbonate is a superlative paper- 
coating pigment. Because it is made 
of pure ingredients—highly refined 
and carefully processed—it has qual- 
ities no natural product could ever 
have. Satisfied users like its high 
whiteness . . . its smoothness . . . its 


FOR TECHNICAL BULLETINS WRITE: 


ready and easy dispersion in water. 
It is unsurpassed in hiding power and 
ink absorption . . . in freedom from 
grit and abrasiveness . . . in the uni- 
formity so essential to fine paper 
coating. 


Wyandotte recently completed a 
great, new $2,000,000 plant to pro- 
vide more of this superlative coating 
pigment so much in demand by the 
paper industry. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
. Soda Ash + Caustic Soda + Bicarbonate of Soda + Calcium Carbonate » Calcium Chloride + Chlorine » Hydrogen + Dry Ice + Glycols 


andotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Ethylene Dichloride + Propylene Dichloride + Chioroethers » Aromatic Sulfonic Acid Derivatives » Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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the casing has a red glow. The fuel 
used is oil. 


The test demonstration of the two 
paper machine drives was of particular 
interest to the members of TAPPI. 
Each of these units was operated at 
speeds from 100 per cent down to a 
few RPM of the output shaft under 
control of the governor at all times. 
Perhaps a most startling demonstration 
was when the unit was brought to 
standstill while under control of the 
governor and then brought back to full 
speed merely by adjustment of the 


motor operated speed changer. Highly. 


accurate speed control was maintained 
at all speeds even though load was 
varied. 


R. R. Adams, A. P. Adrian, W. A. 
Alderfer, J. C. Alford, R. W. Alleman, 
eas Allen, J. Atchison, C. Adams, 
A. i; Andrews, Andrew F. Ammon, Geo. 
F, Andres, Robert S. Aries, Fred W. Atz 


Jr. 

A. E. Bachman, R. R. Baker, A. N. 
Ball, Marshall L. Marker, P. W. Bar- 
tholomew, P. Barton, R. W. Bauman, 
Gr i. Benson, a. Hi. Bentz, R..C: Berger, 
C. F. Black, D. J. Blazer, 'W. C. Bloom- 
quist, G. W. Bollinger, F. W. Boldway, 
M. F. Bosworth, J. Bourke, H. D. Boyle, 
G. J. Brabender, S. M. Bratton, B. Brooks, 
E. W. Bryan, H. E. Bryant, R. T. Bing- 
ham, R. H. Burns, R. S. Burr, W. E. 
Bailey, R. T. Barnes Jr., C. H. Barnard, 
M. W. Black, B. E. Brown, D. Butter- 
worth Jr., J. M. Booth, H. C. Brill. 

F. L. Califano D. L. Calkins, F. D. 
Campbell, Daniel L. Cannie, H. C. Carter, 
G. H. Cash, C. E. Cass, W. D. Canan, 
ER Carpenter, C. W. Cassell, R. J. 


Chambers, C. C. Chang, G. W. Charters, 


J. dA. Clark, C. L. Clark, Wm. C. Coker, 
E. R. Comee, C. M. Connor, A. M. Cooper, 
J. A. Corbitt, J. Cornell, J. W. Corriston, 
Wm. N. Coughlin, J. W. Couture, E. i. 
Cowan, A. E. Crane, E. Creutz, J. W. 
Crocker, i... Cunningham, A. Cunning- 
ham, W. J. Current, O. W. Callighan, 
C. D. Cummings, R. J. Chambers, E. J. 
Charlton, Rolf Christiansen, John A. Clark, 
Grellet N. Collins, Ernest G. Cook, George 
Craig. 

C. D. DeMers, R. T. DePan, H. P. 
Dixson, Randall H. Doughty, H. W. 
Duggan, L. M. Dunning, C. Lee Dryden, 
E. F. Donley, J. H. Davidson, A. P. Davis, 
J. D. Davis, R. L. Davis, V. D. Davis, 
L. S. Dixon, M. H. Dixon, A. J. Doty, 
Walter Dempsey, Gordon E. Dunlap, C. L. 
Durkee. 

J. E. Edelman, J. C. Edge, E. F. Egan, 
A. Ekwall, R. Ellwanger, K. Fougner. 

O. R. Fitch, K. H. Fleming, S. W. 
Fletcher, S. L. Foster, J. E. Freeman, 
J. P. Freeman, S. C. Friedman, Wm. H. 
Funk, M. S. Fogerty, A. W. Frey, Harry 
J. Farra, Albert H. Farrell, J. H. Freiday, 
Robert S. Fricker, John T. Flis. 


D. B. Gearhart, Hobart L. Geer, R. E. 
Griggs, C. Gallagher, K. P. Geohegan, 
L. L. Gibbs, W. F. Gillespie, P. H. Glat- 
felter, A. Glen, A. M. Good Jr., M. A. 
Golden, P. H. Goldsmith, J. B. Gough, 
W. E. Greene, W. N. Greer, Max O. 
Griffith, S. H. Grimnes, L. R. Growdon, 
E. Gschwender, W. P. Guenther, R. G. 

win. 


G. S. Hage, P. L. Haggerty, S. Hall, L. 
V. Hans, J. A. Hanson, W. Harrison, R. 
A. Harvie, B. W. Haskell, Ls ee Hawes, iS 
S. Vi Hawkings, H. W. Haynes, G. L. 
Heath, M. W. Hedden, J. W. Hemphill, G. 
Hendron, Lak Herbert, C. D. Herbert, F. 
O. Herbig, G. A. Hermann, A. C. Hill, W. 
O. Hisey, E. R. Hoffman, R. S. Hoit, R. R. 
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E. P. McGinn (extreme right) of Paper Trade Journal, New York, gets personal 
opinions of educational tour of i plant from Tappi engineers J. T. Fits 
and J. R. Leccetr. 


Holmes, B. C» Hope, B. M. Hutchins, 
F. E. Hutton, J. C. Harper Jr., John H. 
Hall, L. J. Harwood, Allan C. Hill, Joseph 
E. Holveck, Harry Hulmes. 

H. G. Ingrah _ Wa, J. Irwin. 

M. Jacobs, L. G. Janett, A. H. Johnson, 
F. W. Johnson, R z Johnston, J. E. John- 
on R. Johnson, Nard Jones, R. M. Jones, 

G. Johnstone, S. T. Jamison, L. M. 
Tohnson, e 2: Jerardi. 
M. Kahn, Werner 


M. J. Kilroy, — 

Kaufmann, P. - Kennedy Jr., Geo. B. 
King, Guy H. Kirby, F. I. Kittredge, R. L. 
Klar, G. Klouman, L. E. Knapp, W. V. 
Knight, F. W. Kohler, H. A. Koster, 
M. G. Kuhlman, Wm. Kirlish, Andrew J. 
Kleiler. 

Harold J. LeBeck, J. L. Lanford, Wm. 
Leeson, W. J. Lessard, B. F. Libby, Lester 
L. Long, K. S. Lord, F. J. Lovegren, 
E. L. Lukemire, G. A. Lear, G. E. Lock- 
wood, G. D. Lord, George E. Lamb, John 
R. Leggett, Harry A. Lucas, A. T. Luey, 
W. L. Lundy. 

J. H. McCarthy, K. McClelland, R. F. 
McDonnell, E. P. McGinn, Wm. McIntosh 
Jr., W. A. McKenzie, J. McWilliams, H. 
McKay, G. Mason Jr., D. H. Montville, 
Joseph A. McCormick, J. T. MacDonald, 
K. J. Mackenzie, C. E. Macklem, N. H. 
Mailhos, B. Malkin, S. F. Marr, F. J. 
Marstall, B. W. Martin, ts: J. ‘Martin, 
R. .6. Martin, a. Matchuk, A. E. May, 
B.’ Gs. Merriss, W. K. Metcalfe, a 
Minser, A. E. Montgomery, D. G. Moon, 
H. C. Moore, L. A. Moore, R. Burke 
Morden, V. M. Morrissey, j. T. Moss, 
L. A. Moss, J. S. Mudgett, L. T. Murphy, 
W. A. Murray, A. B. Means. 

G. M. Naughton, W. P. Nesbitt, K. C. 
Neuenfeldt, I. P. Nicole, F. W. Nienow, 
H. E. Nixon, J. C. Nutter, H. D. Nickle. 

Noel Obenshain, Max R. Oberdorfer, 
Clifford B. Oblinger, John F. O’Leary, 
Thomas O’Grady, Alfred S. Oliver, Edwin 
H. Olmstead, Vincent P. Owens. 

Roland A. Packard, Royal D. Packard, 
E. G. Pallister, W. H. Palm, Hubert F. 
Parker, C. E. Patch, G. A. ne H. 
Paul Petzold, Guy E. Plaisted, M. J. Polk, 
R. K. Prince, Geo. H. Pringle, G. M. Pen- 
nock, R. W. Porter, J. E. Post, Ward S. 


Patterson, David L. Perrot, Carl V. Ploetz 


Jr., D. H. Putnam. 


Harold C. Rahn, R. W. Raymond, C. H. 
Rice, William D. Rice, Wm. C. Richard- 
son, Edwin A. Riley, E. A. Rinell, Frank 
W. Roberts, John D. Robinson, Carl Rog- 
litz, Charles N. Rogers, Nevin B. Rohr- 
baugh, J. E. Rhoads, R. H. Rhoads, C. P. 
Robinson. 

Frank A. Sanger, Fred Schad, H. F. 
Schenk, H. A. Schmitz Jr., Martin F. 
Schnaufer, W. L. Schnorbach, W. B. 
Scoular, Edw. A. Shallcross Sr., James C. 
Shaw, Harold A. sg C. J. Sibler, L. G. 
Simons, A. I. Sippola, C. W. Smith, E. R. 
Smith, Ray Smith, George L. Snyder, 
Geo. H. Spencer, I. J. Stafford, T. R. 
Stein, Harry A. Stenken, Henry R. Stev- 
ens, ‘Howard W. Stevens, R. R. Stoltz, 
J. A. Stone, J. P. Strasser, Robert E. 
Strauss, George L. Stuart, Albert H. 
Stueberr, G. H. Suhs, Douglas G. Suther- 
land, W. K. Schlotterbeck, D. H. Sinclair, 
L. E. Smith, Geo. W. Schildge, R. C. 
Sahlin, Earle Schroeder, W. C. Simpson, 
Walter Smedley Jr., Leon E. Smith, 
Norman R. Smith, William J. Sprau. 

C. H. Tildes, Philip L. Talips, Lester J. 
Tarbell, Thomas R. Tate, J. H. Tate,. 
Sydney J. Taylor, Richard U. Temple, 
Joseph J. Tribble, Wm. H. Toppan, Edw. 
F. Tucker, Barry M. Turner, Myron W. 
Turner, Richard Tutt Jr., John M. Tuttle, 
O. S. True. 

D. D. Uong. 

J. L. Van Nort, Carlo Vicario, J. W. 
Voller, John C. Vining. 

George R. Wadleigh, John E. A. Warner, 
W. E. Waymire, H. F. R. Weber, Sam T. 
Weber, Arthur J. Weiss, Leslie A. West, 
Harry E. Weston, Washburn Weston, 
W. A. White Jr., Ralph R. Wilkins, 7 
W. Williams, John C. Wilson, J. 
Wing, J. Winn, Frank E. Winslow, a oo 
A. Wise, Clarence W. Wood, C. D. 
Wright, Wilford Wyburn, G. C. Walton,. 
R. Wilcox, Tom Walden Jr., A. F. Ward- 
well, A. H. Webber, James C. Wemyss. 

Curt A. Young, G. Harold Young. 

Ado A. Zando, W. J. Ziimmerman, G. A 
Zeiss Jr. G@ A Zinkil. 
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What yardstick do you use for measuring 
the effectiveness of your lubrication? 


LUBRICATION COSTS? 


aoe ee 


MAINTENANCE 


OG Fe ARE LOWER 


Let a Gulf Lubrication Engineer 


,) discuss with you the important difference 
in terms of dollar savings in your plant 


sy ANY plants purchase cheap or good 

lubricants by the gallon or pound. 
We like to sell lubrication—i.e. quality lubricants most 
suitable for the operating conditions and properly ap- 
plied. We maintain a corps of well trained lubrication 
engineers to recommend the proper oils or greases and 
the best methods of application. 

A plant which enjoys a very low cost per gallon may 
be suffering from high repair, power, and replacement 
costs, shutdowns and loss of production. 

The best lubrication is the best insurance for unin- 
terrupted, profitable operation. 

For a true picture of the far-reaching influence of 
lubrication on your operating costs, maintenance costs 
and profits—have each department keep a record not 
only of costs per gallon or per pound, but of the effi- 
ciency of your plant lubrication as indicated by increase 
or decrease in your cost of power, repairs, replacement 
parts, loss of production through failures or breakdowns 
and machinery maintenance per unit of production suit- 
able to your business, 
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When such a tabulation is made at regular intervals, 
it is possible to see readily the close relationship between 
lubrication and maintenance costs—and to measure the 
dollar savings effected through improvements in lubri- 
cation practice. 

Call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer and ask him to 
help you set up a cost recording system which will re- 
veal the efficiency of your lubrication. Write, wire, or 
phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 
Division Sales Offices: 


Boston « New York * Philadelphia + Pittsburgh * Atlanta 
New Orleans + Houston «+ Louisville + Toledo 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY NEWS 





Cryostat Simplifies 
Cold-Room Research 


Research laboratories generally now 
can undertake work at temperatures 
close to absolute zero as a result of 
the availability of the Collins Helium 
Cryostat, a relatively simple device 
which liquefies helium and can main- 
tain any temperature down to 2 de- 
grees Kelvin or 456 degrees below 
zero on the Fahrenheit scale. 

This device, now being produced by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., industrial research organization, 
is the first equipment to be regularly 
produced for maintaining such ex- 
tremely low temperatures. Previously 
there have been only four helium- 
liquefying installations in North Amer- 
ica, which were designed and built 
especially by the laboratories using 
them and required an expensive cas- 
cade system of refrigeration. The first 
of the Collins Helium Cryostats went 
into use early in 1947; and there are 












































Collins Helium Cryostat assembly includes 
helium supply and exhaust piping and the 
crosshead controlling valve timing for the 
expansion engines, which are located with- 
in the cabinet. As the helium expands, 
power is taken off through the flywheel 
and fed into the dynamotor at its right 
Liquid helium or other liquefied gas can 
be drawn off through the vertical pipe at 
right, outside the cabinet. 
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now seven in operation in university, 
governmental and industrial labora- 
tories. Industrial users include an elec- 
trical goods manufacturer, a petroleum 
company and a consulting laboratory. 
Additional units are under construc- 
tion. 

The engineering details of the Col- 
lins Helium Cryostat were described 
for the first time by Allen Latham, 
Jr., and Dr. H. O. McMahon, both 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc., in a paper 
presented to the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers in Detroit on Nov. 
11, 1947. 


The Cryostat is the invention of Dr. 
Samuel C. Collins of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Its novel tech- 
nical features include a heat exchanger 
which cools the compressed helium 
from room temperature to liquid- 
helium temperature and yet weighs 
only a few pounds, and a piston and 
cylinder expansion engine originally 
developed for use in oxygen genera- 
tion. This engine uses a flexible con- 
necting rod in tension, which aligns a 
specially hardened, closely fitting pis- 
ton within the cylinder and permits it 
to operate at extremely low tempera- 
tures without lubrication. 


Pennsalt Names Lee to 
Special Products Research 


PHILADELPHIA—William M. Lee has 
joined the Research and Development 
Department of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company as Super- 
visor of the Special Products Division. 
Mr. Lee joined the Sharples Chemical 
Company in 1927 after graduating 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 
After four years there, he became 
chief chemist with the Thomas M. 
Royal Papers Company in Philadel- 
phia. 

After five years’ experience in inks, 
adhesives, paper coatings and other re- 
lated work Mr. Lee was appointed re- 
search director of the Arabol Manu- 
facturing Company of New York 
where he specialized in industrial ad- 
hesives. In 1942 the War Department 
invited Mr. Lee to become Chief of 
the Chemicals and Plastics Section of 


the Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral. 


Foster Wheeler Makes West 
Public Relations Head 


_John M. West has been appointed 
director of the public relations divi- 
sion of Foster Wheeler Corporation, 
New York, in charge of advertising, 
publicity, literature and house organs. 
Mr. West has been associated with 
Foster Wheeler since January 1940 in 
sales engineering and design of equip- 
ment. 





Aluminum Stak-Rak 
Is New Tobey Pallet 


As an addition to its regular line of 
aluminum material handling equip- 
ment, Tobey International Company, 
of 7005 So. Western Avenue, Los 
Angeles, announces the new, tested 
Stak-Rak which makes possible an en- 
tirely new method of handling and 
stacking unit loads. 


Basically, the Stak-Rak is an alum- 
inum pallet with four tubular columns 
at the outside corners for supporting 
tiered loads. These columns fold down 
to the top surface of the pallet, thus 
facilitating handling and storage when 
not in use. The new Stak-Rak makes 
possible the palletizing and stacking 
of loads which are crushable or sub- 
ject to flotation, either in transit or in 
storage. The complete unit is fabri- 
cated of structural aluminum alloy, 
weighs only 53 pounds empty, and is 









Tobey Stak-Rack Pallet in three positions. 

Lower right shows pallet folded flat, cen- 

ter pictures one tier loaded with a second 
pallet being stacked on top. 


easily handled by one person when 
columns are folded flat. Dimensional 
load of the Stak-Rak is 48 x 36 inches 
x 4 feet high. Other sizes can be made 
available. Load capacity is 3000 pounds 
per unit. . 

Units may be stacked three-high in 
warehouses with a 13 foot overhead 
clearance, and stacking can be accom- 
plished by any work lift truck of 
proper rated capacity. 

Maintenance costs are kept at an 
absolute minimum with Stak-Rak be- 
cause of the durability of the struc- 
tural aluminum used in manufacture. 
Too, individual parts of Tobey Stak- 
Rak are easily replaced. 
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Worthington Standard Centrifugal Pumps serve all processing industries 


Whether your pumping prob- 
Jems involve corrosion, abrasion 
or contamination, or are strictly 
hydraulic, you'll find efficient, eco- 
nomical, ready-made answers in 
Worthington Centrifugal Pumps. 


“Across the Board” in Chemicals 

Worthington Worthite Pumps, 
for example, are something extra- 
special in stainless steel alloys. 
Developed to handle the widest 


As for Capacities... 

Worthington Centrifugal Pumps 
deliver from 5 to 18,000 gpm, 
smoothly and steadily at all usual 
heads and speeds. In short, to all 
industrial processing—from paper 
to plastics, from rayon to rubber— 
Worthington offers more pumps for 


more jobs, plus the longest experi- 
ence in the field. For details prov- 
ing there's more worth in Worthing- 
ton, contact our nearest District 
Office or Worthington Pump 

and Machinery Corporation, 
Centrifugal Pump Division, 
Harrison, N. J. 


range of pump-punishing liquids, 


they are equally resistant to cor- 


rosive, low pH sugar syrups and a 7 CAE 


corrosive-abrasive brine slurries at ———— A. 
the boiling point. LLL DS 
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Napco Producing Cationic 
Surface Active Chemicals 


An interesting series of cationic sur- 
face active chemicals is now in pro- 
duction by Nopoco Chemical Company, 
Harrison, New Jersey, to be known 
under the trade name Nopcogen. These 
products possess unusual physical and 
chemical properties attributed to the 
combination of fatty nuclei and nitro- 
genous chemicals. The higher mole- 
cular weight members of the series 
show an increasing degree of basicity 
and have an improved and more com- 
plete dispersibility in acid mediums. 
Some members of the series exhibit 
complete solubility in waxes, petroleum 
and vegetable oils, and numerous or- 
ganic solvents. 

A most outstanding property of these 
surface active agents is one in which 
the oil phase of an emulsion is made 
substantive to cellulose. This property 
simplifies processing of yarns and 
fibers and improves markedly the ap- 
pearance and durability of fabrics. In 
insecticides, agricultural sprays and the 
fatliquoring of leather, the stubstantive 
quality of these materials gives the 
same desirable results. 

Nopcogen products have also proved 
useful as wetting, dispersing and soft- 
ening agents; also, as antistatic and 
ore flotation chemicals as well as syn- 
thetic waxes. 


Ross Engineering Reports 


Another Record Year 


Keeping pace with the sustained ac- 
tivity in new machine and machine 
room modernization developments dur- 
ing the past year, Ross Engineering 
reports a total of more than 200 orders 
for air systems of various types for 
the 12-month period ending September 
1, 1947, 

During the year many new and in- 
teresting designs for air handling 
equipment have been introduced and 
unusual problems solved. Among these 
is a huge Ross-Briner Economizer roof 
installation in which all the sheet 
metal is of aluminum. The use of 
aluminum on this installation permits 
construction on the roof to save space 
without undue weight on the existing 
roof supports. 


Rayonier Votes Dividends 


New York—Directors of Rayonier 
Incorporated have declared the regu- 
larly quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
per share on the $2 dividend cumula- 
tive preferred stock, payable January 
2, 1948, to stockholders of record De- 
cember 12, 1947. 


Fairbanks-Morse Promotes 


Cuicaco—Fairbanks, Morse & Com- 
pany has made the following changes 
in its sales organization. J. C. Elm- 
burg, manager of the company’s Bos- 
ton branch house, has been transferred 
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to the company’s Atlanta, Ga., branch 
house to assume the position of mana- 
ger of that area. He replaces G. N. 
Van Epps who recently resigned. 

V. O. Harkness, who has been man- 
ager of the Diesel Division at Chicago 
headquarters, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Boston branch, and T. M. 
Robie of Chicago has been appointed 
to the position of manager of the 
General Diesel Sales Division. 

ed 


Dilts Plant Gets Addition 


Futon, N. Y.—Extensive plant im- 
provements are being made at the 
Dilts Machine Works division of the 
Black-Clawson Company. A new addi- 
tion to the erecting room is being 
built designed to facilitate assembly 
of stock preparatory equipment and 
converting equipment manufactured at 
the Dilts division. The new erecting 
room is 50 feet wide and will be serv- 
iced by two electric cranes. 


Ideal Redesigns 
Portable Cleaner-Blower 


Ideal Industries, Inc., Sycamore, IIli- 
nois, offers a new completely redesign- 
ed portable electric cleaner which has 
among its many new features increased 
cleaning action and the ability to run 
continuously 24 hours a day, if neces- 
sary. 

The Ideal is the most powerful port- 
able cleaner made. Powered with a 1; 
hp. motor, the Ideal Heavy Duty 
Cleaner blows air at a velocity of 25,- 
500 feet per minute. Weight — 14% 
pounds. The Ideal: Medium Duty 
Cleaner, with a % hp. motor, displaces 
air at 19,000 feet per minute. Weight 
— 9% pounds. Both models have pre- 
cision type, sealed ball bearings and 
air stream cooling scrolls which permit 
continuous operation without over- 
heating. 

This new cleaner serves a multitude 
of industrial and commercial uses. It 
vacuums, blows, sprays or dries and is 
easily and quickly converted to any of 
its functions — a “4-in-1” versatility 
that reduces capital expenditure. 

When not being used as a cleaner to 
vacuum or blow, the Ideal may be 
used as a sprayer for deodorants, in- 
secticides, for paint, varnish, lacquer, 
and so forth. Its fine, even spray is 
unadulterated by moisture because only 
dry air is delivered. If drying action 
is desired, a heater nozzle may be at- 
tached to the Ideal Blower which 
raises the air flow temperature to a 
minimum of 85 degrees. It is useful in 
drying motor windings and electrical 
equipment to prevent shorts and corro- 
sion, also can be used in drying paint, 
ink and any dampness that cannot be 
removed by wiping. 
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For service-tested pipe and tubing 


Cnn 
PAU eae 


to meet every 


paper mill need 


SeaMuess ALLoy pipe and tubes for 
handling various chemicals, pulp 
suspensions, and other liquids. 


haa 
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opay the paper industry is under 
fp pomeniens to meet a production 
goal of 20,000,000 tons in 1947. That 
means you are being asked to pro- 
duce paper at a tremendous rate on 
equipment that already has taken a 
terrific beating. Continuous opera- 
tion at high temperatures and pres- 
sures and under severe corrosive con- 
ditions is bound to have taken its 
toll. Especially is this true of the pipe 
and tubing in your mills. 

That is why we remind you that 
NATIONAL Tube is the world’s largest 
and most experienced producer of 
alloy steel tubular products—that we 
can place at your service an 


unexcelled specialized experience in 
seamless alloy pipe and tube making. 


Whether your plans call for the re- 
habilitation of present equipment or 
for the expansion of your facilities, it 
will pay you to bring your tubing 
problems to us. 

As headquarters for alloy steel 
tubes we are qualified to give you 
sound engineering advice in the selec- 
tion of the best tubing for the service 
intended. 

We are equipped to produce U-S‘S 
Alloy Steel Pipe and Tubing of 
proved superior quality in a wide 
range of sizes and wall thickness and 
in 22 analyses from low carbon to the 
finest alloy and stainless steel. Write 
for complete information. 


% NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Tubing Specialties Division 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


LOR: Se a Gee Oe 8 
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United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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Office of the Parzen TrapeE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, November 12, 1947 


There are plenty of words and fig- 
ures to prove that the shortage of 
paper and paperboard is nearly over, 
but the only change noticeable in the 
industry this week is an increase of 
tension. The market was taut, with 
dealers living on a “daily bread” basis 
of supply for demand. There are sup- 
plies in certain higher grade lines such 
as rag-content papers, industrial 
towels, napkins, facial tissues, waxed 
paper, envelopes and finer papers, but 
the less expensive utility grades are 
short and are available on allocation 
by the mills. Shortages reported were 
newsprint, wrapping papers, commer- 
cial tissues, toilet tissue, butchers wrap, 
locker paper and gummed paper. De- 
mand for printing papers continues 
strong. 


The United States Department of 
Commerce reports that the pulp and 
paper industry still records an upward 
trend in production and has established 
a new all-time production rate, that 
this general trend is expected to be 
maintained into 1948 and until con- 
sumer requirements are met. But, it 
continues, if the present demand for 
paper and board is maintained at cur- 
rent high levels, it is doubtful that 
sufficient pulp will be available to sup- 
port capacity production during the 
first half of 1948 on the part of all 
converting mills; and while there is no 
desire for a slackening of demand, this 
contingency appears to offer the only 
means of achieving near-term supply- 
demand balance in market pulp. Pulp 
scarcity has caused limitation of pro- 
duction in the Lake States area al- 
ready, and in New England some con- 
verting mills are unable to reach 
capacity production owing to lack of 
pulp. 
The Scandinavian situation does not 
yet indicate the trend of shipments nor 
prices for the new year. The report 
from the Chamber of Commerce states 
that “the forest owners’ association, de- 
sirous of an enhancement in pulpwood 
prices, urged its members to cease the 
felling of timber as well as sales to 
the pulp industry pending an agree- 
ment on prices; and while no imme- 
diate effect on wood pulp supplies is 
expected, a protracted delay in arriv- 
ing at a settlement may seriously affect 
the 1948 pulp supply. Essential dif- 
ferences of opinion in the Swedish 
pulp industry respecting prices range 
from a desire in certain quarters to 
raise prices substantially to a disin- 
clination in others to push them to an 
uneconomical level. Meanwhile some 
Swedish mills are reported to be quot- 
ing first quarter prices as much as $25 
per ton over current figures. 

“Conditions,” the report continues, 
“in the domestic production of market 
wood pulp and in imports from Canada 
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continue generally faworable, although 
prospects of increased quantities of 
pulp becoming available to converting 
mills from these sources are definitely 
limited. Some Canadian mills have re- 
ported a growing squeeze in cars both 
to deliver wood to the mills and to 
move the pulp or paper to United 
States customers. As pointed out, the 
general tightness is expected to con- 
tinue for at least a year and, in view 
of the reported tardiness in new 
freight-car const on, pulp and 
paper mills may find.it expedient to 
utilize more trucks for procurement of 
pulpwood and delivery of paper in 
their own immediate regions. The 
shortage of freight cars has not yet 
materially affected the paper industry. 
Mills in the Pacific Northwest are re- 
ported making all local shipments by 
truck, and while this increases costs, 
the mills are absorbing it in order to 
maintain production. 

No immediate relief for the news- 
print situation is in sight. The 135,000 
short tons of newsprint cancelled by 
British, Australia and New Zealand 
contracts represent less than one-half 
of our average monthly imports from 
Canada and Newfoundland. If this 
tonnage were madé available to the 
small publishers and printers, it would 
greatly relieve the situation so far as 
they are concerned; but there is no 
indication that such a pattern of dis- 
tribution will be followed. It appears 
so far as newsprint is concerned “that 
the bottom of the barrel has been 
pretty nearly cleanly scraped.” 

Indications of a hike in Canadian 
newsprint prices to the extent of $6 
a ton appear like “trial balloons” with 
this week’s emphasis being on in- 
creased production costs. A ton of 
wood, it is said, costs Canadian manu- 
facturers 173 percent more than in 
1939, mill labor for same costs 152 
percent more than in 1939, while news- 
print cost in New York has advanced 
only 80 percent. A program to assure 
adequate supply of woodpulp is being 
pushed at huge cost. An investment 
of $6,000,000 would be involved in the 
construction of the thousands of miles 
of roads needed for a 200,000 ton 
newsprint mill, for forest management, 
fire protection, and so on. Current pro- 
duction is 2% times that of Great 
Britain, United States, Sweden, Nor- 
way and Finland combined, and an in- 
crease of 300,000 tons per year is 
planned by 1950. 

It is pointed out that Canadians 
would like to follow the practice of 
United States paper manufacturers and 
switch from newsprint to papers 
wherein lie plumper profits, citing that 
of the 39 companies making newsprint 
in 1926—excluding those operated by 
newspapers making their own supply 
— there were but 12 in 1945, and 
though non-newsprint making capacity 


has been increased to 10.3 millions 
today, newsprint capacity has been 
whittled from over a million tons to 
about 790,000. Our high tariff prevents 
this switch. 

The official announcement that the 
United States has made substantial 
concessions to Canada on a very high 
proportion of both Canadian imports 
and exports indicates that the U.S. 
tariffs on printing and other papers 
from Canada will be considerably re- 
duced, and introduces another element 
for conjecture. 


Waste Paper 


Lower grades of waste paper in the 
market are in quantities too great to 
be readily absorbed, and prices have 
declined on all lower grades. With the 
quantities of paper now available, the 
mills are becoming vehement in their 
criticisms of packings, saying that 
much of what they have been getting 
is hardly fit for use. A decline in 
quality of packing was considered 
something of a normal development 
during market conditions which have 
existed, and packers have taken liber- 
ties in their sorting and packing oper- 
ations. However, the waste paper sup- 
ply has caught up with the demand, 
and it is time that more attention and 
care be devoted to improving the qual- 
ity of the pack, for the poor quality 
is beginning to eliminate a consider- 
able part of the consumption. 


Rags 


Old cotton rags are moving freely 
at firm prices. New cotton cuttings are 
strong with prices steady. Rumors of 
a price rise on both varieties are re- 
ported. Collections on rags are slow 
and consumer requirements unsatisfied. 
Market for old domestic manila rope 
improves. Old bagging prices have ad- 
vanced. 


Index 


The index of general business activ- 
ity for the week ended November 1 
rose to 147.3 from 145.2 in the pre- 
ceding week, compared with 140.1 for 
the corresponding week of 1946. Index 
of paperboard production rose to 174.0 
from 169.8 in the preceding week, com- 
pared with 167.0 in the corresponding 
week of 1946, 

Paper production for the week ended 
November 1 was estimated at 111.7 
percent compared with 110.2 for the 
preceding week, with 107.2 for the 
corresponding week of 1946, with 97.5 
in 1945, and with 93.0 for the corre- 
sponding week of 1944, 

Paperboard production for the week 
ended November 1 was 100.0 percent 
of capacity, compared with 101.0 per- 
cent for the preceding week, with 100.0 
for the corresponding week of 1946, 
with 97.0 in 1945, and with 96.0 for 
the corresponding week of 1944. 
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Te DLs Cylinder Mould Vats 


Two of a complete set of 
four stainless steel vats 
for a multiple cylinder 
machine. These have all 
the features and adjust- 
ments described at the 


s STEEL woot 
oe ill- : 
: oan ae aaa Slice. 


rateet Mould 
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“Not just a mould in a tub, but a pre- 
cision machine with facilities for get- 
ting the most out of a given furnish” 


That, in brief, is the appraisal, by a well known paper making 
authority, of the Sandy Hill Cylinder Machine Vat. 


Several models are available, each designed and constructed to 
give the best solution to the problems of distribution of ap- 
proach flow and maximum opportunity to vary flow through 
the vat to meet specific formation requirements. 


The model illustrated above features: 


® Direct flow vat oumess with Sandy @ Vat is provided with an overfiow for 
Hill-Bertrams Flow Distributor to give recirculation. 
even mixture over full width of mould. 


© Gamien Gite wi map elie be © Combination Sandy Hill Slice and Mak- 
furnished. 


pepeate « regu- 
po one Loin herlscatelly lating formation and speed of stock at 
and sly a while operating forming point. 


Let us show you how well the proper model will fit into your 
production scheme 


OSA Tel MeL CS hele: 
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With the elimination of price controls on paper, pulp, . 


rags and other materials, the quotations given below once 
more become indicative of trends in an open market. At 
the moment they can be of little more, for, while some vol- 
ume business still is being done under contract at the 
figures given below, fluctuations representing special con- 
ditions are too varied and too frequent to permit prices 
to be given as representing a wholly stabilized market. 


Paper 
(Delivered New — 
Standard News, per 
Roll contract :-- $87.50 to $90.00 
Graft—per cwt.—Carload Quantities 
Zone A Deld. 40 Ib. base wat. 


Wrapping ce “ 2 to — 
No. 1 —e.-- “ §=66.75 
Standard Wrapping ¢ 30 sé 6.25 
Standard Bag .... 5.75 ‘ 6.25 
Tissues—Per Ream 24x36 (480) 11 

Zone 1 


Ib. ° 
Wh. No. 1 Frd.... $1.75 $2.00 
No, 1 M. G 1.75 2.00 


Toilet-—Per Case of 100 rolle—1 M 


to $6.40 
“ = 7.60 


Paper Towels—Per Case of 3750— 


Bons, vr. M’tif’d 9%4x9% 


Br. Sr M’tiftd 10x12 ...... 
Br. i: M’tif’d 934x9K% 
Br, Jr. Sgl. fold 10x10} .. 


Manil: cwt.—C. 1. f. a. 

No. 1 Jute Tag . . $14.50 

Reg. Jute Manila 13.25 
No. 1 Manila . 9.75 


ls, per ton— 
an <eaeneees - - $92.50 
90.00 

» iia. Li Chip *102.50 

ite Pat. Coated*120.00 
Kraft Liners 42 Ib. 100.00 
Binders Boards ..126.00 


* Mase Prices per 10 tons. 
than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add 
$2.50; ‘three tons or add $5; regu- 
iar 35-39 basis, add $3; basis 40-49, 
$2.50; basis 91-100, add $2.50; 
101-120, add $5. 


The following prices are representa- 
tive of distributors’ conte prices, all 
deliveries in 1: Rag Content 
Bonds and Ledgers— 


White, Assorted Items 
is, per cwt. 


Carton 4C’t’n Ton 


Ext. 
$55.00 $50.80 $48.70 
48.25 44.55 42.70 
38.00 34.55 33.10 
31.50 28.75 27,50 
28.00 25.50 24.50 


per cwt. 


100% pes 


32.25 29.40 28.25 
28.75 26.15 25.10 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgers— 
a —_* Items 


$19.25"$1 $17.50 $17.00 w 


18.25 16.50 16.00 
17. coe — 15.25 


320.2 25 Fis. 35 $17.60 
«+» 19.25 17.50 16.80 
seeee 18.50 16.90 16.10 


Free Sheet Book Papere— 
White, Cased 


Per cwt. 
Oe 


30 


Ton 
- $20.40 $19.55 


No. 2 Glossy Coated.... 


19.15 18.30 
No. 3 Glossy Coated.... 


18.40 17.60 


“ 15.15 
-§ 4. nas * — 


17°90 17:10 
14.90 14.25 


A Grate B B.....c.0600 
. 15.40 14.65 
Nominal 


A Grade S. — 5 & 
B Grade E. F.. 
B Grade S. 


Wood Pulp 


Domestic mill contract prices deliv- 
ered with varying freight allowances. 


Per Short ADT 
$75.00 to $81.00 
Unbleached Sulphite. 115.00 “* 117.00 
Bleached Sulphite ... 121.00 ‘* 130.00 
Bleached Soda 120.00«« — 
Bleached Sul ~ oa Nominal 
Unbleached 
Northern 
Unbleached Sulphate 
Southern 


Canadian Quotations 
Prices delivered with varying freight 
allowances unless otherwise specified: 
Per Short ADT 
Select Unbleached 
Kraft (no freight al- 
es - eee 125.00 
esos 112,50 
leached Sulphite. 115.00 «¢ 
Bleached Sulphite .. 125.00 « 
Glassine Unbleached 
Sulphite (no freight 
allowance) 


ominal 


ee ie 


‘oundwood 

Sideruns Pulping News 75.00 « 

Hardwood and Spe- 
cialty Grades .... Nominal 
Swedish Quotations 

On dock, Atlantic Ports 


Per Short ADT 


Bleached Kraft .... 170.06 to 195.00 
Bleached Sulphite .. 175.00 “ 185.00 


leached — 145.000 ** 175.00 
Unbleached Kraft.... 140.00 “ 165.00 


Finnish Quotations 
On dock, Atlantic Ports 
Per Short ADT 
Bleached Sulphite ..$175.00to — 


Unbleached Sulphite 145.00 ** 150.00 
Unbleached Sulphate 140.00°¢ — 


New Domestic Cotton Cuttings 


(Prices delivered Mill Plus Dealer’s 
Commission) 


White pee oseeceee $11.50 to $12.00 
Light Silesi 7.50 
Unbleached “Mastin «+. 11.50 12.00 
— Back Blue Over- 

s 


eralls 
Unbl. Fanc 
Light Percales 
Light Prints 


ashables 
Bleachable Khaki .... 
Unbleachable Khaki . 
Cettonades 


PAD wr 
wou na 
S35 &S6 


Old Domestic Cotton Rags 
(F.O.B. Shi Point Plus Dealer’s 


Per 100 Ibs. 
No. 1 Whites Repacked..... $4.50 


nominal 

7.00 7,50 

Unbl. se Ra, Hei Gas 478 
Old Foreign Rags 


(Prices to Mill, f.0.b. om Ra 
- 00 ibs. 


LENEauugwunwet 
Sssubsuzsssss: 


2.50 « 


Cidsts t 1M, tak, &. on 


Fi N bes Ss 
‘oreign Gunny, 2 tae 


MNPVAAMna aw 
aa 


tn 
oo 


ings 
Mixed Strings, Outthrows ‘90 « 
Waste Paper 


Base Prices to Mills for Average 
Packings 
(Dollars Per Ton) 
F.o.b. New York, Baled 

No. 1 Hard White 

Envelope Cuts, one 

cut 
No. 
ae 


155.00 to 165.00 
Cuts . 
No. ard 


hite 
2° 145.00 ** 155.00 


145.00 « 
110.00 «« 
145.00 « 
135.00 « 
125.00 « 

45.00 « 

30.00 «« 


27.00 “ 
15.00 «« 
85.00 «« 


100.00 “ 


75.00 « 
- 110.00 * 
65.00 « 
55.00 « 
27.00 « 


45.00 « 
13.00 “ 
11.00 “ 
12.00 “ 
75.00 « 
18.00 “ 
25.00 “* 
22.00 


Manila (Reprocessed) 
(American Hemp) 


Polished Hemp 
Unpolished 


PHILADELPHIA 


ar Rags (New) 


06% 
07% 
06 
05% 
-06 
Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F.0.B. Eastern Shipping Point) 


White No. 1—Re- 
packed ........... 4.50 to 5.00 


Domestic No. 2. a 
Roefing Bagging .. 
Old Manila Rope.... 


Bagging 
(F.0.B. Eastern Shipping Point) 


to 5.25 


‘ 03% 
0234 ** = .03 
“ 4.78 
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~ BECKAMINE 


The exceptionally stable... 
readily cured urea-formaldehyde resin 


Here’s why P-426 Beckamine is the resin of choicefor pulp. P-426 can be applied in the beater, at the fan 
imparting wet strength to paper for a multitude of | pump or head box, or directly to the sheet at the size 
uses. Comparatively small amounts of resin vastly press. No special curing procedures are required, 
increase the wet strength, tensile strength, fold and and it is stable in storage. Further details are avail- 
Mullen of papers manufactured from many types of able direct from the Sales Department at Detroit. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. I 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 


Other Plants: Brooklyn, New York © Elizabeth, New Jersey © South San Francisco, California * Seattle, Washington °* Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Liverpool, England ° Paris, France ° Sydney, Australia © Zurich, Switzerland ° Méilan, Italy ® Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


SYNTHETIC RESINS * CHEMICAL COLORS * PHENOLIC PLASTICS ~ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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WH eal woe 4 
Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Mill Prices, Baled 


CF. o. b. Boston) 
Mill Prices, Baled 
@o. 1 Hard 
Sha 
tae nad 
ean Witt Stvices 
Misc, . 
No. 1 Fly Leaf Shav- 


= 


White 
unruled.. 7.00 
White 
7.00 
6.25 
1.65 
2.00 
aos. eS 

Fi; 
1.25 
-. 2.50 
5.00 


« 5.00 


‘ 
oe one No. 1 White Leager. 80.00 ‘* -85.00 


67.00 ** 70.00 
24.00 * 26.00 
nominal 


No. 1 = 

Box Board pee, 

Kraft Corrugated Cut- 
tings 

Old 


Overissue News 
No. 1 News 


BOSTON 


8.00 


1.80 


tii —_ 
“ —_— 
« 1.50 
« 2.75 
« 5.50 


e+ 1.07% “ 
coe 2.25 86 


3.37% — 


s¢ 3.75 
“ 4.08 
s¢ 4.006 
“ 2.60 


seneeeeee 6.25 Soot eee oe eee = 
“ 


eeeeeeee 


BE's11 


“ 

eeeeee “ 

$33. V. D. Cuttings... - a 

— Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


White No. 1— 


5.25 
5.50 
6.50 


5.75 
3.75 


Domestic Rags (New) 
. o. b. Boston) 


Si1 Si 1 tt 


08 to 
07% “ 
 ) 
os « 


-10 


12 
08% 


09 
12 
09 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 White 
No. 1 Heavy 


Mill Prices, Baled 


Shavi 


No. 1 White En- 


Cuts, one Kra: 
cut $110.00 to$120.00 Overissue News ... 
No. 1 Hard White No. 1 News 
Shavings, unruled.. 105.00 “¢ 115.00 No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
No. 1 Soft White Old Corrugated 
Sha 80.00 ** 95.00 Mill Wrappers 


Wherever pulp wood is handled you'll 
find Blaw-Knox grapples doing a fast, 
economical job—loading, unloading 
and stacking... . From the photos, 
drawings and specifications contained 
in Bulletin No. 2043 you can select the 
one best suited to your needs. Write for 
it today. 


Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 2043. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 
OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


2055 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
New York ¢ Chicago + Philadelphia + Birmingham +» Washington 
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MARKETS 


BLANC FIXE— Market steady, deliveries fair, and 
supplies adequate. Pulp is currently quoted at $77.50 per 
ton in barrels, car lots at works, and $82.50 l.c.l., f.o.b. 
works. 


BLEACHING POWDER—Market continues tight. De- 
mand firm. Shortages of metal containers. Quotations are 
unchanged. Prices range from $3.50 to $4 per 100 pound 
drums l.c.l., works. 

CASEIN—Market badly disturbed by Argentine prices. 
Buying slow. Current prices on processed acid precipitated 
casein are unsteady at previous levels of 31% to 33 cents 
per pound for domestic grades and 28 to 29 cents for im- 
ported grades, f.o.b. shipping point. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Market strong. Production unequal 
to expanding demand. No improvement in sight. Solid 
caustic is reported at $2.85 per cwt.; flaked and ground is 
quoted at $3.25 per cwt. in 400 pound drums, $3.75 per 
cwt. in 100 pound drums —car lots at works; liquid 50% 
in tank cars at $2.25 per cwt.; liquid 73% in tank cars at 
$2.35 per cwt. at works. 

CHINA CLAY — Market steady, domestic grades in 
good supply. Domestic filled clay is currently $10 to $13 
per ton, car lots, coating clay $15 to $30, imported clay 
from $18 to $35 export warehouse. 

CHLORINE — Heavy demand exceeds available supply. 
Supply tight. Quantities unchanged. Currently quoted at 
$2.25 per cwt. in single unit tank cars, and at $2.55 to 
$3.75 per cwt. in multi-unit tank cars, f.o.b. works. 

ROSIN—Buying slower. Strong resistance to advanced 
prices. Prices firm. Gum rosin in drums per 100 pounds 
net, in yard, New York car lots, B, D, E, F, $8.50; G, H, 


SUNOLITH 


LITHOPONE 


ASTROLITH 


LITHOPONE 


R.G. GRADE 


ZOPAQUE 


TITANIUM DIOXIDE 
* 


Proved results—for surface 
coating er beater addition 
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I, K, M, N, $10.75; WG, $10.85; WW, $11.05. Wood 
rosin, per 100 pounds, net, f.o.b., Lel., N.Y., B, $6.45; 
FF, $7.95; G, H, I, K, M, N, $10.58; WG, $10.66; WW, 
$10.92; X, $11.02. 


SALT CAKE— Demand continues strong with slight 
improvement in shipments. Prices remain unchanged. Do- 
mestic salt cake is quoted at $20 to $26. 


SODA ASH — No improvement in supply situation. 
Heavy demand. Current prices, car lots, per 100 pounds, 
are as follows: in bulk, $1.10; in paper bags, $1.30; and in 
barrels, $1.80. 


SODIUM BICARBONATE—Supply good. Reported at 
$1.85 per cwt. paper bags, carload lots. 


STARCH—Prices firm. Market steady and active. Pro- 
duction moving steadily. Export strong. Pearl grade 
quoted at $6.52 per 100 pounds, powdered starch at $6.63 
per 100 pounds, car lots, Chicago. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA — Supply ample. Prices 
firm. Quotations continue unchanged. The commercial 
grades are quoted at from $1.15 to $1.30 per 100 pounds, 
in bags, car lots, f.o.b. works. Iron free is quoted at $2 
per 100 pounds in bags, car lots, at works. 


SULPHUR—Demand steady. Supplies ample. Annual 
contracts are quoted at $16 to $18 per long ton, f.o.b. 
mines; the price f.o.b. at Gulf ports is $17.50 to $19.50 
per long ton. 


TALC—No improvement seen in domestic market. De- 
mand far in excess of supply. Domestic grades are cur- 
rently quoted at $21 per ton in mines; Canadian at $35 
and up per ton. All prices in car lots. 
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IMPORTS 


NEWSPRINT 

R. A. Olsen, Inc., Kermic, Donnacona, 
388 rolls. 

News Syndicate Co., International No. 
1, Gatineau, 303 rolls. 

R. A. Olsen, Inc., G.D.D., Donnacona, 
385 rolls. 

Credit Suisse, Domfront, Rouen, 1282 
rolls. 

Journal Gazette Co., Blydendyk, Ant- 
werp, 29 rolls. 

H. G. Craig Co., Newscarrier, Donna- 
cona, 377 rolls. 


Madden Reeve Angel & Co., inc., Tida- 
holm, Helsingfors, 2046 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 


Oxford University Press, American 
Scout, Liverpool, 30 cs. 

Madden Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Tida- 
holm, Helsingfors, 158 rolls. 


WRAPPING PAPER 


Jay Madden Corp., Tidaholm, Helsing- 
fors, 614 rolls. 


PAPER 
EXPORT 


IS A FULL TIME JOB!* 


AND OUR ORGANIZATION IS GEARED TO DO THE JOB 


For over 40 years the name de Vries has been asso- 
ciated with paper among buyers in all world markets. 


For over 40 years the name de Vries has been synony- 
mous with the export sales of leading paper mills. 


6 de Tries %, 


PAPER EXPORTERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


3 


220 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


i 


Cable address "Cellulose" New York 


*Trede Merk 
Capyright 1947 E. de Vries Compeny 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


Week Enpinc Novemser 8, 1947 


SUMMARY 
Newsprint 
Printing Paper .... 30 cs., 158 rolls 
Wrapping Paper 614 rolls 
Drawing Paper 
Filter Paper 
Gummed Paper 
Tracing Cloth 
Coated Paper 
Photo Paper 
Cream Wove Paper 
Carbon Paper 
Paper Serviettes 
Rice Paper 
Miscellaneous Paper 


DRAWING PAPER 
Stevens Nelson Paper Corp., Mander- 
son Victory, London, 5 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Vandalia, 
London, 15 cs. 
GUMMED PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., American 
Scout, Liverpool, 46 cs. 
TRACING CLOTH 
Keuffel & Esser Co., American Scout, 
Liverpool, 38 bls. (bleached cotton). 
COATED PAPER 
F. P. Gaskell & Co., American Scout, 
Glasgow, 47 cs. (for cigarette tip- 
ping). 
PHOTO PAPER 


J. J. Gavin Co., Vandalia, London, 
3c 


( ), Manderson Victory, London, 
3 cs. 
CREAM WOVE PAPER 
Stevens Nelson Paper Corp., Queen 
Elizabeth, Southampton, 1 cs. (hand 
made). 
CARBON PAPER 
Mynol Chemical Co., American Trav- 
eler, Liverpool, 1 crate. 
PAPER SERVIETTES 
American Express Co., Americar 
Traveler, Liverpool, 1 crate. 
RICE PAPER 
Chung Ho Trading Co., Marchen 
Maersk, Keelung, 20 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Lansen Naeve Co., Wisconsin, Havre, 
15 cs. 
Olympic Shipping Co., 
Havre, 82 cs. 
O. R. Juhl, Falstria, Copenhagen, 2 cs. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
( ), Vandalia, London, 48 bls. 
rags. 
J. Eisenberg, American Scout, Liver- 
pool, 15 bls. wool rags. 
Nicholas & Co., American Scout, 
Liverpool, 62 bls. bagging. 
A. W. Fenton Co., Farman Victory, 
Leghorn, 122 bls. dark cottons. 

A. W. Fenton Co., Farman Victory, 
Naples, 135 bls. old khaki cuttings. 
OLD ROPE 
C. Smiles, Magdapur, Calcutta, 250 
bls. old hemp rope cuttings. , 

), Magdapur, Calcutta, 250 
bls. old hemp rope cuttings. 
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GLUESTOCK, ETC. 


Cc. B. Hewitt & Bros., Mormacowl, 
Santos, 300 bags bone glue. 


Transatlantic Animal By-Products, 
Marchen Maersk, Hong Kong, 200 
bls. cattle strips, 150 bls. cattle trim- 
mings. 


CHINA CLAY 


Bank of New South Wales, Spitfire, 
Sydney, 40 bags. 


WOODPULP 


Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Tidaholm, 
Husum, 2286 bls. sulphate pulp. 


WOODPULP BOARDS 


National City Bank, Tidaholm, Hels- 
ingfors, 345 rolls, 449 pkgs., 250 bls. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc Novemser 8, 1947 


New England Waste Co., Marchen 
Maersk, Shanghai, 200 bls. cotton 
waste. 

S. L. Ayres Co., Marchen Maersk, 
Shanghai, 100 bls. cotton waste. 
Empire Fiber Co., Marchen Maersk, 
Shanghai, 200 bls. cotton waste. 
lst National Bank of Boston, Marchen 
Maersk, Shanghai, 200 bls. cotton 

waste, 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENpbING Novemser 8, 1947 
Gottesman & Co., Inc., Aalsdyk, Rot- 
terdam, 31 bls. dry sulphate pulp, 5 


tons, 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc Novemser 8, 1947 
Madden Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Tida- 
holm, Kotka, 2207 rolls newsprint. 
Pagel Horton & Co., Inc., Tidaholm, 
Husum, 7243 bls. bleached sulphate 
pulp. 


Hooker Staff Accepts 
Ten-Cent Pay Hike 


N1aGARA Faris, N. Y. — President 
John Burden of the independent Niag- 
ara Hooker Employes Union declared 
this week that the union had accepted 
the ten-cent an hour general wage in- 
crease negotiated between the execu- 
tive committee of the union and 
Hooker Electrochemical Company 
management. 

Exactly seven days after negotia- 
tions began, the quickest settlement of 
a wage issue in this area had been 
agreed upon, Burden said. Present 
economic conditions were the deciding 
factor in the issue, Burden said, add- 
ing that during his four years as presi- 
dent of the organization this was the 
most rapid settlement ever made be- 
tween the union and management. 

Members of the negotiating com- 
mittee of the Niagara Hooker Em- 
ployes Union are: Burden, Paul Leffler, 
vice-president; Joseph Schiavi, secre- 
tary; Joseph Martin, treasurer; and 
Anthony Bellegia. Representing man- 
agement at the time of the agreement 
were Bjarne Klaussen, works mana- 
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ger; Hiram Young, superintendent; 
Frank Dennis, personnel director; and 
Ansley Wilcox, 2nd., secretary. 


Hooker Heads Sales Group 
For Christmas Seals 


Nracara Fats, N. Y.— Harry M. 
Hooker, chairman of the board of the 
Hooker Electrochemical Company, was 
appointed Christmas Seal sale chair- 
man of the city of Niagara Falls by 
Judge Raymond A. Knowles, Niagara 
County seal sale chairman. 

Mr. Hooker has been a past presi- 
dent of the Tuberculosis and Health 
Association of Niagara County and 
member of the board. He has given a 
generous portion of his time and 
energy to civic and community organ- 
izations. “His long experience and ex- 
ceptional background make him a valu- 
able addition to the Niagara County 
a sale committee,” Judge Knowles 
said. 


Hammermill Promotes 50 
As New Machine is Ready 


Erte, Pa.—Nearly 50 employes have 
been promoted at Hammermill Paper 
Co., in Erie. All of the group are 
employed in either paper mill or beater 
room and their promotions result from 
the installation of a new two-million 
dollar papermaking machine which is 
expected to go into operation soon. 

Twenty-five new jobs are also being 
created by installation of a new ma- 
chine, it was said. Erection of the 
mammoth Fourdrinier machine is part 
of the local paper plant’s $7,000,000 
postwar expansion program. 




























































Local 118 Elects 
Bancroft As Head 


Cartuace, N. Y.—Clarence V. Ban- 
croft was elected president of National 
Paper Products Company’s Local 118, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, at 
an annual meeting at the chamber of 
commerce. 


Mr. Bancroft, who has served the 
past year as research and education 
secretary, and who represented Local 
118 at the international convention of 
the Brotherhood in Milwaukee, suc- 
ceeds Victor LaRue as president. 

Edward Wetsig was elected vice- 
president, succeeding Vernon Proulx; 
Mrs. Aletta Powers, corresponding 
secretary, succeeding Mr. Wetsig; Mrs. 
Olga Greenwood, financial secretary, 
replacing Archie Mossuot; William 
Cheney, treasurer, reelected; Armand 
Morisette, trustee for three years, suc- 
ceeding Norman Smith, whose term of 
office expired; Claude Sixberry, a 
trustee for two years, succeeding Mrs. 
Bernice Holmes; Miss Ida Johnson, 
trustee for one year, in place of Paul 
Prievo, and Armand Morisette, re- 
search and education secretary, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Bancroft. 

Named to a grievance committee 
were Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Sixberry, Mrs. 
Powers, Mrs. Greenwood and Mr. 
Wetsig. Past President Victor LaRue 
will be the local’s representative on the 
chamber of commerce board of direc- 


tors. 


Great Eastern Paper Co., Bangor, Maine, recently entertained a group of Execu- 
tives of the Milton Paper Company Inc., New York paper merchants at Eastern’s 
new guest house. In addition to meeting with the top personnel of the mill, the 
visitors devoted three days to an intensive study of pulp and paper manufacturing. 
All the newest improvements that are being developed by Eastern to control and 
raise the quality of their products were carefully observed by the Milton group, who 
viewed every step from the wood pile to an actual demonstration of the performance 
of Eastern’s papers on a duplicating machines. 


Left to right: Felix Marx, 


ilton; Charles G. Paine, General Manager of Eastern 


Corporation; Max Getchell, Eastern’s Chief Engineer; Paul Marx, Milton Vice- 
President of the Milton Paper Company Inc.; Sam Gifford, Secretary-Treasurer of 


the Milton firm; and S. Zuckerman, Milton. 





DIGESTED 


It requires 600 freight cars every day to handle the 
outgoing traffic of the industry. In-coming supplies 
need almost another 600 cars each day—to bring in 
raw materials, particularly pulpwood of which 25% of 
the entire supply is moved by rail. The expanded opera- 
tions of the industry have contributed to the high level 
of activity in the transportation industries. From a long- 
range view, the maintenance of a high level of produc- 
tion of pulp and paper should go. far to support prosper- 
ous conditions for the railways of Canada. In the short- 
range view, the shortage of box-cars—particularly dur- 
ing periods of severe weather conditions or seasonal 
diversion to other traffic—can result in a curtailment of 
pulp and paper production. There is not sufficient storage 
space to pile up bulky quantities of pulp and paper 
products at the mills; there are few reserves of raw 
materials at the mills to maintain present capacity opera- 
tions. Unless the railways can keep a flow of raw ma- 


terials moving into the mills, and finished products mov- 
ing out to customers, production is bound to suffer. 
—R. M. Fow er, President Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, and Newsprint Association of Canada. 
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Production Ratio Report* 
(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 


Current Weeks—1947 
September 27 


Corresponding Weeks—1946 
September 28 
October 5 
October 12 .... 
October 19 .. 
October 26 
November 


October 18 .... 
October 25 
November 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


Tey .coe MS 1947 May 

i kK mend 7 Aug. -+ 104.7 une 
MM. cece 3 Sep. coce 100.8 Fame woes . wa wees 

Mar. 4 Oct. .... 106.4 aa 9 Aug. 

a 7 Nov. Se. “Ms bane -1 Sep. 

ae dees Dec. 97.0 Apr. -1 Oct. 
June .... Year Avg. 101. 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Year to Date .... 86.1 964 91.9 88.3 88.4 89.1 101.2 
Year Average .... 85.6 97.4 90.4 87.8 88.1 89.4 101.1 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOSt 


Current Weeks—1947 Corresponding Weeks—1946 
September 27 


September 28 
October 4 October 5 
October 11 


October 12 
October 18 October 19 
October 25 October 26 . 
November 


November 


Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Avg. 
1946 90 91 100 99 94 97 89 99 96 100 99 92 96 
1947 99 103 101 100 101 101 90 99 96 101 


* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Association. 
Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Association, 
except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are produced 
and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does not include 
mills producing newsprint exclusively. 

+ Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Association. 
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Loans and Inventories 


At a period when all the accent is on pressure from 
the trade demand for more goods, it is easy to lose 
sight of the greater skill that often guides industry 
through periods of high level volume. A significant line 
was included in a review of recent business develop- 
ments by the business bulletin of the LaSalle Extention 
University which finds on every hand all the supporting 
evidence of rising spirals of inflation, but yet finds 
reason to believe that a sober element is keeping a firm 
hold on its affairs, that they may remain on a solid 
financial basis. 

Finding that bank loans as reported by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System are more than twenty- 
five per cent higher than they were a year ago the 
bulletin goes on to offer its interpretation: “Bank loans 
of this kind,” the bulletin declares, “are significant be- 
cause a substantial part of them represents the financing 
of inventories and high inventories have often been a 
major factor leading to a recession in business. Inven- 
tories of manufacturers have risen to a new peak, al- 
though the rate of increase has been slowing down 
somewhat in recent months. The totals are not yet out 
of line with sales and prices. In fact, they are lower 
than normal and as long as goods are flowing rapidly 
to consumers, even large inventories can be handled 
without any major difficulty. 

“If buyers should begin to curtail their purchases or 
if price trends should start downward at some time in 
the future, the large inventories built up at higher 
prices could quickly become burdensome. No signs of 
such reversal are yet evident, however, and the skillful 
management of inventories and loans in time may do 
much to make the readjustment period less disturbing 
than it has been in previous similar periods. 

“Loans are need, also,” the bulletin points out, “to 
sustain the high level of production. The present ratio 
between loans and output is much lower than normal, 
although the ratio is rising. Another factor in the larger 
loan totals is the fact that many companies are findingy 
that their war-accumulated reserves are gradually beng 
used up due to higher costs and prices for the products 
which they must buy. That trend is specially prominent 
among the smaller and medium-sized businesses. » 

“A survey of borrowers shows that retailers consti- 
tute the largest class, representing 40 per cent of the 
total. Wholesalers are 13 per cent, manufacturers and 
mining companies are 17 per cent, service establishments 
12 per cent, utilities 6 per cent, and construction 6 per 
cent.” 


Budget Reform and Taxes 
Industry in general will scan with a good deal of 
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EDITORIAL 


- 


interest a proposal that was put forth this week by the 
Committee for Economic Development looking to a pro- 
gram of federal budget reform and tax reduction. It was 
presented by the Research and Policy Committee as the 
result of a four-year study, and was made public by 
Raymond Rubicam, chairman of that sub-group and by 
Paul G. Hoffman, CED chairman. 


Its proposals include tax recommendations for both 
a “normal” year when “temporary postwar costs have 
been eliminated from the budget” and for present tran- 
sitional conditions. Highlighting the recommendations 
is the Committee’s proposal for stabilizing tax rates 
which would be set to balance the budget and provide a 
surplus for debt reduction at a high level of employ- 
ment and national income. 

The CED tax reform program calls for two distinct 
steps: first, tax reductions in 1948 unless inflationary 
conditions make this unwise; second, subsequent reduc- 
tions in federal taxes so that when war influences on the 
budget are needed, presumably in the early 1950’s, the 
entire program can be put into effect. At that time, ac- 
cording to the Committee, the total annual tax take could 
probably be $15 billion .below the yield of the present 
system. 

Specifically, as first steps in this program of tax re- 
vision the Committee includes reductions in individual 
income tax rates; a first stage reduction in excises; ex- 
tension to married couples in all states of the income- 
splitting privilege now enjoyed in 13 states; a start on 
reduction of double taxation of dividends; and length- 
ening the period for carrying forward business losses, 
while shortening the carry-back. 


High Cost of Fire 


While state and federal experts are making their 
studied examination of the extent and the effect of re- 
cent devastating fires in the New England area, a pre- 
liminary report from the state of Maine would tend to 
show that severe adjustments will need to be made in 
that area. Amending an earlier estimate, and increasing 
it sharply, Maine’s state forestry commissioner has de- 
clared that aside from the yet undertermined loss, a 
stand of some 127 million feet of board timber must be 
salvaged during the next seven months: timber damaged 
by fire but not burned up. The meaning of this figure 
will be more easily appreciated when the added fact is 
known that this represents about five years worth of 
normal cutting. 
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Spectrophotometry 


By Northan F. Barnes* 


Abstract 


The basic conceptions of spectrophotometry are dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of providing a background 
for considering the general types of spectrophoto- 
metric measuring instruments and the direct applica- 
tion of spectrophotometry in the field of industrial 
color analysis and control. Methods of illuminating 
and viewing the sample and their relation to the color 
measuring problem are included as well as the laws 
of absorption of dyes and the types and application 
of various recording scales, such as percent reflection, 
density, log density, etc. Qualitative identification of 
the component materials and quantitative analysis of 
spectrophotometric data provide means of color inves- 
tigations, color matching, and the standardization of 
constituent materials and the final product. 


Color has played a vital part in man’s life through- 
out the pages of history from the days of the early 


stone age to the present time of scientific measurement 


and control of color. It was Huygens, in the seven- 
teenth century who announced that from the stand- 
point of color the physical nature of light was a wave 
motion. In other words, light was propagated through 
the ether as waves similar to the ripples in a basin 
of water and characterized by the wavelength or dis- 
tance between the crests of adjacent waves. We are 
here concerned with the waves or colors which we 
usually call the rainbow or the visible spectrum. If 
white light is dispersed or broken up by a prism or a 
diffraction grating, it is found to consist of contiguous 
spectral components which differ only in the wave- 
lengths of the radiation. These colors are also produced 
by water droplets forming a rainbow or as very bril- 
liant interference colors produced by oil films ona wet 
street. This visible spectrum, which includes the 
colors from violet on one end through the blue, green, 
yellow, orange, and finally red on the other, belongs 
to what might be called a much larger “color family.” 
This family is technically referred to as the electro- 
magnetic spectrum. Thus beyond the red_are found 
the infrared “colors.” The same type of color phe- 
nomena occur in this region that are found in the 
visible spectrum. However, because the eye is not 
sensitive to radiation from the infrared region, it is 
impossible to observe these “colors” visually. 

"© Bpepented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 


the Pulp & Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 24- D7, see, 


1 General eering and Consulting Laboratory, General Electric 
° See N. ¥. 
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Fie. 1 
Relative Energy Distribution of Daylight (ICI Illuminant C). 


Beyond the violet region of the spectrum is found 
a similar story. This part of the color family is 
formed by the ultraviolet light. Again in this region 

“colors” are obtained, but the eye is also not sensitive 
to this radiation. To investigate the color character- 
istics of the ultraviolet and infrared spectral regions 
it is therefore necessary to use instruments which 
are themselves sensitive to these wavelengths. 

It should be remembered that all these members of 
the electromagnetic spectrum, including also x-rays, 
radio activity rays, cosmic rays, and radio waves, 
differ only in their wavelengths or crest-to-crest dis- 
tances. Thus this wavelength varies from 25 million 
waves in a millionth of an inch for cosmic rays to 
more than thirty miles in length for the long radio 
waves. The subject of color measurement will be 
concerned only with the smallest part of this “color 
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family,” namely, the rainbow of colors or the visible 
spectrum. 
Color Perception 
The broad field of visible color embodies basic con- 
cepts from each of the three fields of chemistry, 
physics, and psychology. To the chemist, color is a 
_ physical substance that has volume and mass and can 
be used for coloring various materials such as textiles, 
plastics, paints, and papers. Color to him means a 
specific chemical composition or molecular structure. 
To the physicist, on the other hand, color is light. In 
other words, the characteristics of light can be used 
‘ for describing the physicist’s thoughts about color. 
Finally, to the psychologist, color is a sensation pro- 
duced in the mind of an observer as a result of certain 
stimuli which fall upon his eye. For the present dis- 
cussion of color the physicist’s definition will be subse- 
quently taken although at the same time the presence 
of the other two is realized. 
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WAVELENGTH 


Fic. 2 
Relative Energy Distribution of Tungsten Light (ICI Illuminant A). 


(Mp) 


In the general field of color perception, color is 
found to be a function of three main factors. The 
first one of these concerns the physical characteristics 
of a material which are responsible for its color ap- 
pearance. These physical qualities are independent of 
the type of light that is used for viewing and are 
also independent of the observer, who is looking at 
the sample. In other words, every material has certain 
inherent physical characteristics which are responsible 
for the manner in which it reflects different colors 
of light. If the material is a transparent object such 
as glass or liquid, these characteristics determine the 
way in which the light is transmitted. 

The second factor is concerned with the manner in 
which the sample is illuminated and viewed. Thus a 
material may look one color if viewed in daylight or it 
may look slightly different if viewed under tungsten 
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light. A much greater change in color appearance is 
often found in viewing a sample under sodium light, 
similar to that produced by the sodium lamps which 
we find on-many of our modern highways. The rea- 
son for such a color difference produced by a change 
in the type of light source can be seen from an in- 
spection of Figs. 1 and 2. The former shows the 
relative energy distribution of daylight. Here it is 
seen that more blue light is present than any other 
color. Consequently, the reflectance of the object 
being viewed will be accentuated in this blue region. 
For tungsten light the relative energy distribution is 
given in Fig. 2. In this case the amount of energy 
produced in the various spectral regions increases 
rapidly as one goes through the spectrum from the 
violet to the red. Hence the object reflectance in this 
latter region will be accentuated. 

The third factor in the color appearance of a ma- 
terial is the observer himself. In particular, the visual 
characteristics of the human eye are concerned. It is 
found that the sensitivity of the average eye varies 
considerably with the color of light involved; for 
example, the eye is the most sensitive to the green 
region of the spectrum. As one goes away from this 
central or green region towards the red on one end 
and the violet on the other, the sensitivity of the eye 
falls rapidly. The relative sensitivity of the eye to the 
different wavelengths of the visible spectrum is shown 
in Fig. 3. The color appearance field can become 
quite complicated by additional psychological factors. 
For example, if one is comparing two colors the result 
of such visual comparison can be affected by the colors 
in the background and by the mood or feeling of 
the observer. 

The physical characteristics of a colored material 
are the qualities which are to be considered next. Thus 
as has already been indicated, there must be certain 
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Relative Sensitivity of the Average Normal Eye. 


(Mp) 
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physical characteristics of color which are in some 
way responsible for giving colored materials such 
qualities that they can be differentiated or distin- 
guished as different colors, irrespective of the type 
of illumination and viewing conditions, and regard- 
less of visual characteristics of any observer. Another 
way of illustrating this point is to illuminate an 
opaque sample with different spectrum colors one at 
a time. Thus, if one takes a white material and holds 
it in the red part of the spectrum, the sample can only 
appear red since that is the only color of light falling 
upon it. The same is also true for the green, blue, 
and other regions of the spectrum. If the sample is 
not white but tan, for example, it can again take on 
only the color of the spectral region in which it is 
placed. However, for the tan color, it will be found 
that a large amount of red light is reflected so that 
the sample would look light, whereas a small amount 
of blue light will be reflected so that the sample will 


Fic. 4 
Dispersion of Light by a Prism. 


appear to be much darker in that region. It is a meas- 
ure then of these physical characteristics that is 
aesired—of the characteristics which are responsible 
tur these effects which we have noted. The basis of 
tnis type of measurement is found in the science of 
spectrophotometry. 


Spectrophotometry 


The word “spectrophotometry” at first appears 
somewhat complicated. However, if it is broken up 
into the component parts, the word becomes greatly 
simplified. Thus the “spectro” refers to the spec- 
trum or rainbow of color used in the analysis 
and the “photo” to the use of this colored light as 
measured by the “meter” part. An instrument, the 
spectrophotometer, can, therefore, aid in achieving 
our objective: to measure the physical charateristics 
of color or, in other words, to measure the percent 
of light reflected by the sample of each color of the 
visible spectrum. 

For transparent materials such’ as filters and dyes 
interest will be in the transmitted light rather than 
reflected light. In the more complex field of trans- 
lucent colors a study of the scattered light adds a third 
factor. The spectrophotometer, then, produces a spec- 
trum of colors, and by placing a narrow slit in this 
spectrum, a small band of substantially a single color 
is produced. By sliding this slit across the spectrum 
this narrow band of color can be changed continu- 
ously from violet to the red end, as illustrated in 
Fig. 4. 

Depending upon the actual instrument involved, this 
beam of colored light is allowed to fall upon the sam- 
ple or is divided into two parts. In the latter case, one 
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of these beams falls upon the sample and the other 
upon a color standard. In this manner, a comparison 
is made between the light reflected by the standard and 
that reflected by the sample. This result can then be 
recorded as a graph or plot showing the percent of 
light reflected as a function of the various colors of 
the spectrum. This curve, then, is called a spectro- 
photometric curve. 

Reference has been made to a standard color in this 
type of measurement. In this respect, it is found that 
color is like any other physical quantity. That is, 
some standard or unit of measurement with which to 
make the analysis is needed. This standard is a freshly 
prepared magnesium oxide surface, which reflects 
between 97 and 98% of the incident light for all the 
colors of the visible spectrum. In 1931 the Inter- 
national Commission on Illumination accepted this 
material as the standard for color measurements. 
Thus, spectrophotometric results are usually based 
on this magnesium oxide standard. In this way spec- 
trophotometry forms the basis of a universal color 
language and provides other means of calculating 
various forms of color specifications such as found 
in the field of colorimetry. 

Most of the early spectrophotometers were the vis- 
ual type and also were nonrecording. Thus the eye 
was required to make a balance between two photo- 
metric fields one of which was illuminated by light 
from the standard and the other by light from the 
sample being measured. There were a number of 
major limitations in visual spectrophotometry. Eye 
fatigue made reproducible results difficult. This was 
coupled with the fact that the point-by-point visual 
matches took an exceedingly long time for the spec- 
trum traverse particularly if the curves were steep so 
that the wavelength points had to be taken close to- 
gether. Furthermore, the results were usually reliable 
only over a limited wavelength range because of the 
loss in sensitivity of the eye in the blue and red ends 
of the spectrum. Finally, the sensitivity of the visual 
method was a function of the brightness level of the 
sample. As the brightness increased the measurement 
errors also increased so that visual spectrophotometry 
left much to be desired in the measurement of white 
and near-white materials. 

Besides the visual instruments, there are three other 
types that should be considered—photographic, radio- 
metric, and photometric. In the first of these a photo- 
graphic plate is used to record the relative intensities 
of the spectral radiation. This type of instrument has 
found wide use in the ultraviolet region of the spec- 
trum where the eye, of course, has no sensitivity. In 
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the same manner the radiometric method has been 
largely confined to the infrared region. Here the 
radiation being analyzed falls upon a thermal detector 
such as a thermocouple or bolometer whose electrical 
output is a measure of the spectral radiation. = 
It is in the fourth class of spectrophotometric in- 
struments—the photoelectric group—that the greatest 
advancements have been made, particularly as applied 
to spectrophotometry of visible radiation. As far as 
the instruments themselves are concerned, there are 
a number of advantages. The method is convenient 
and fast and is capable of high accuracy and precision. 
The application of photoelectric cells, photomultiplier 
tubes and other photosensitive receivers has made 
possible the development of automatic spectropho- 
tometry. Thus the frequency response of photo- 
electric cells, for example, is so high that one can 
compare the amount of light reflected from a stand- 
ard to that reflected from the sample so rapidly that 
many of the optical and electrical variations in the 
components of the equipment will have no effect upon 
the measured results. Thus if the comparison be- 
tween the sample and the standard is made at the 
rate of 60 comparisons per second, the only require- 
ment upon the system—of course, other than that it 
operating satisfactorily—is that its electrical and op- 
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Goniophotometric Characteristics of a Material with the Light Incident 
at 45 Degrees from the Upper Left. 


tical characteristics remain constant for one compari- 
son or 1/60 second. If these characteristics change 
somewhat after that time, no difficulty arises since 
a new comparison is being considered. In other 
words, as long as any changes are of a long time 
duration compared to 1/60 second, such changes will 
not affect the spectrophotometric results. Thus such 
variations as darkening or aging of the light source 
lamp or the change in sensitivity of the photoelectric 
cell will not concern us since these are both slow 
changes. 

In practically all spectrophotometers provisions 
have been made to vary the intensity of the beam of 
light which falls upon the sample in the case of the 
single beam type instruments or the relative inten- 
sities of the two beams in the comparison type instru- 
ment. This part of a spectrophotometer is called the 
photometer. Thus the settings of the photometer re- 
quired to balance the instrument are indicative of the 
amount of light reflected by the sample. As an ex- 
ample, consider the operation of the double beam type 
instrument. Supposing a sample reflects 50% of the 
light of a particular color or wavelength, relative to 
the reflectance of magnesium oxide taken as 100%. 
If the photometer then adjusts the relative intensities 
of the sample beam and the standard beam so that 
the former is twice as intense as the latter then, at 
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that wavelength, the same amount of light Hux will 
reach the photoelectric cell from both the standard 
and the sample. Thus the change necessary to pro- 
duce such a balance is a direct measure of the reflec- 
tance of the material. If the instrument then pro- 
ceeds to another wavelength, this balance may no 
longer hold and a new setting will have to be made. 

Two ways of varying the amount of light flux or 
energy in a beam are to pass the beam through a 
variable aperture, or hole, or to use polarizing 
prisms. Thus by passing a beam of light through 
two such prisms and rotating one prism relative to 
the other prism, any intensity of the beam can be 
obtained from zero to the maximum. Also any rela- 
tive intensity of two beams could be obtained by the 
same method so that reflectance of a sample would 
be indicated by the angular position of one polarizing 
prism relative to the other. 

While polarized light is being discussed it should 
be recalled that certain types of samples exhibit va- 
riations in reflectance or transmittance, as the case 
may be, if the sample is oriented in different direc- 
tions relative to the angle of polarization of the light. 
In the case of spectrophotometers which use polarized 
light for beam intensity control and which have the 
light still polarized when it falls upon the sample, 
careful consideration must be given the interpretation 
of the results. Even in instruments not employing 
polarized light techniques, there is often enough light 
unintentionally polarized by passage of the light 
through the optical-elements to affect the final answer. 


Effect of Surface Characteristics 

Next consider a different aspect of the spectro- 
photometric measurement. Another way of stating 
the over-all problem is that the wavelength-by-wave- 
length reflectance of a sample is to be investigated, 
using a very narrow color “probe.” The question 
then logically arises as to how narrow a “probe” 
should be. An analogous situation is found in the 
measurement of the roughness of surface finishes. 
In this case a fine point or stylus is drawn across the 
surface and allowed to ride up and down over the 
bumps, the surface characteristics being indicated by 
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the vertical motion of the stylus. If this point is very 
blunt, it obviously cannot follow all the small surface 
irregularities but can only show the large over-all 
variations. This is illustrated in Fig. 5 by the large 
stylus. The small stylus, on the other hand, will be 
able to follow all the surface variations shown. 
Though a false indication of depth is given by the 
large stylus on the right, both styli give the same re- 
sult on broad curves at the left. 

The same type of picture applies to the color 
measurement problem. The surface irregularities in 
this case are the hills and valleys of the spectrophoto- 
metric curve produced by different amounts of ab- 
sorption of light by the sample for the various wave- 
lengths of the spectrum. If the band of colors of light is 
very narrow, that is, if it is substantially a single color, 
then small variations in the spectrophotometric charac- 
teristics of the sample can be detected. However, if the 
band width is large, the color “probe” will slide over 
these irregularities in the same manner as the blunt, 
surface roughness stylus. Obviously, as before, if 
only large or broad reflection variations are present, 
both the narrow or larger band width will give the 
same result. Again referring to Fig. 5, the shaded 
area represents the spectrophotometric characteristics 
of a material. Note that a large band width can in- 
troduce a vertical error in the measurement of the 
depth of the absorption valley and also a horizontal 
error in the measurement of the position of this ab- 
sorption minimum. For most analyses a band width 
equal to 1/30th of the width of the visible spectrum 
or 10 millimicrons is satisfactory for use. 

A factor which must be considered in the study 
of the reflectance of a material is the nature of sur- 
face of the sample. Thus this surface can vary from 
a matte or rough one to a very smooth surface having 
high gloss. Light which is reflected from this latter 
surface acting like a mirror is referred to as specular 
light or the specular component of the reflected radi- 
ation. Light from the matte surface is referred to as 
diffuse light or the diffuse component of the reflected 
radiation. In some spectrophotometers provision has 
been made to either accept or reject the specular or 
glossy component frem the measurement. For ex- 
ample, if spectrophotometer results are to be com- 
pared with visual observations, the specular com- 
ponent is usually rejected by the spectrophotometer 
since one is usually careful to view the sample so that 
the specular component does not reach the eye during 
visual examination, 

Goniophotometry or the measurement of light at 
different angles of sample illumination and viewing 
is the science dealing with these surface reflection 
characteristics. In a typical measurement a beam of 
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type of reflection measured by a given set of illumi- 
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white light would fall upon the sample at an angle 
of 45° to the surface, for example. The photometer 
would then measure the amount of light reflected 
by that surface for all angles of observation. The re- 

sults are plotted as a goniophotometric curve, the 
relative amount of light reflected in any direction be- 
ing indicated by the length of an arrow in that di- 
rection, as shown in Fig. 6. The bump on the curve 
due to the glossy or specular component is that por- 
tion which can be removed by the spectrophotometer. 
The goniophotometer measures light reflection as a 
function of angle while the spectrophotometer meas- 
ures light reflection as a function of color. 

So far nothing has been said about the light source 
for spectrophotometers. There are only two basic re- 
quirements which we need consider. First the light 
source must put out continuous radiation both as a 
function of time and wavelength. In other words, 
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the lamp must produce continuous radiation in every 
wavelength or color region used by the instrument. 
The second requirement is, of course, that the lamp 
supply radiation of sufficient intensity over the in- 
strument’s wavelength range to operate the equip- 
ment with satisfactory sensitivity. In general, tung- 
sten light sources have been most satisfactory for 
use in the visible spectrum. 

Final spectrophotometric results are variously ob- 
tained as an instrument or meter reading, a dial set- 
ting, or as the data automatically plotted as percent 
of reflected light versus wavelength. In some cases 
the entire spectrophotometric curve appears on an 
oscilloscope or television-type screen. 

An indication of the variation of reflectance with 
angle of illumination or viewing has been presented. 
Indeed, it might even be guessed that the results of 
the spectrophotometric analysis might be dependent 
to a noticeable extent upon the geometry of our 
measurement. That this is actually true means that 
it is extremely important especially in interlaboratory 
comparison of spectrophotometric data to completely 
state the geometry of the sample illuminating and 
viewing conditions. To name two types of conditions, 
the sample can be illuminated at an angle of 45° to 
its surface and viewed normally, or it can be illu- 
minated normally to its surface and viewed diffusely. 
In the latter case some means must be employed to 
collect as much as possible of the light reflected in 
all directions for the photoelectric cell or other re- 
ceiver to view. A device which accomplishes this re- 
sult is called an integrating sphere. The particular 
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nating and viewing conditions is referred to as the 
directional reflectance for those conditions. This was 
formerly referred to as. the apparent reflectance which 
a material seemed to have under the given set of 
measurement conditions. Although true reflectance 
is not a function of the viewing conditions since it is 
defined as total reflected energy divided by total in- 
cident energy, directional reflectance may be a func- 
tion of both the illumination and viewing conditions. 
Of course in a comparison type instrument if both 
the sample and the standard have the same diffusing 
characteristics, then the measurement will be inde- 
pendent of both the illuminating and viewing con- 
ditions 


Light Absorption 


According to the definition a spectrophotometric 
curve is a graph which at each wavelength or color 
shows the percent of light reflected for each of the 
wavelengths used. Thus the curve varies over the 
spectrum between the limits of zero and 100%. 
A minimum or dip in the reflectance curve is 
referred to as an absorption band. The position 
of this absorption band as indicated by its loca- 
tion along the wavelength scale is a characteristic of 
the sample itself. Thus the absorption bands indicate 
what dye or pigments are present. It can properly 
be postulated that if a particular pigment or dye ab- 
sorbs a certain amount of light at some wavelength, 
then the amount of this absorption of light should 
be increased if the concentration of this material in 
the sample is increased. In other words, the vertical 
position of the reflectance curve will indicate the pro- 
portions of the constituent dyes or pigments present. 

If a dye solution of concentration c contained in a 
cell of thickness x, as shown in Fig. 7 is used, then 
this solution will absorb a certain fraction of the 
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light going through it at a particular wavelength. 
This fraction is (/,-/)/J,, where J, is the intensity 
of the incident beam of light and / is the intensity 
of the transmitted beam. This fraction will of course 
probably change value from wavelength to wave- 
length. If the thickness of this solution is doubled, 
it will be found that the additional length of solution 
will absorb the same fraction of light as the first part, 
Thus, if the original thickness # absorbed one-half 
of the light falling upon it so that the transmittance 
of the dye at that wavelength is 50%, then a second 
length also of thickness x will absorb one-half of 
the 50% allowing a value of 25% to be transmitted 
It should be mentioned at this time that a small 
amount of light is lost at each surface of the glass 
cell. This usually amounts to about 4% for the glass- 
air surfaces and to an almost negligible amount for 
the glass-liquid surfaces. It is necessary to make cor- 
rection for these surface losses before the foregoing 
absorption calculations are true. The law which states 
that each layer of a thickness x absorbs the same frac- 
tion of the light going through it is known as Bou- 
guer’s law. Mathematically one says that the intensity 
of light passing through an absorbing medium de- 
creases exponentially with a linear increase in thick- 
ness. When the necessary surface corrections have 
been made Bouguer’s law is rigidly true. There is no 
known exception to it. An illustration of this law is 
shown in Fig. 8. It should be mentioned at this time 
that the fraction of light absorbed by a material is in- 
dependent of the intensity of the incident light. 

A second absorption law relates the transmittance 
of a material such as a dye to the concentration of 
the absorbing material. This law is known as Beer’s 
law. In this case the absorption of light is propor- 
tional to the number of molecules of the absorbing 
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Transmittance of a Dye for 2:1 Changes in Concentration. 
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material through which the beam of light passes. If 
the concentration of these molecules increases, the ab- 
sorption will, of course, also increase. Beer’s law 
states that the transmittance of a solution of con- 
centration ¢ decreases with increasing concentration 
in exactly the same manner as an increase in thick- 
ness according to Bouguer’s law. In other words, the 
transmittance decreases exponentially with increasing 
concentration. Although Bouguer’s law holds rigor- 
ously, Beer’s law may be the exception rather than 
the rule. Before applying this law for quantitative an- 
alysis one should be sure to check whether or not the 
material being investigated actually obeys Beer’s law. 
This can easily be done by plotting a curve of the loga- 
rithm of the transmittance for different concentrations 
all at the same wavelength. If the resultant graph is 
a straight line, as in Fig. 9, Beer’s law holds and can 
be used for analysis work. Of course in all absorp- 
tion measurements one must be very careful to stand- 
ardize all variables such as temperature so that maxi- 
mum consistency of results can be obtained. Knowing 
the transmittance of a dye one can then through the 
application of Bouguer’s and Beer’s laws calculate the 
transmittance for that material for any other thickness 
or concentration. This is of particular importance 
since in color matching single dyes are rarely used by 
themselves so that identification and quantitative de- 
termination of the constituent materials becomes a 
major problem. 

Comparison data between different thicknesses or 
concentrations of a material should usually be made 
in the regions of maximum absorption since the curves 
are in general farthest apart there. 

With but a short consideration of the problem one 
can see that small concentration changes will produce 
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little effect if the over-all concentration is so low that 
the solution appears colorless. In the same manner 
changes in concentration will also be difficult to ob- 
serve if the overall concentration is so great that prac- 
tically no light is transmitted by the solution. One can 
calculate mathematically the percent transmittance of 
a solution around which small changes in concentra- 
tion will produce the maximum change in transmit- 
tance of the material. For photoelectric instruments 
this region is found to be about 37%, corresponding 
to a density of 0.434. If the cell is not clean the 
region for greatest accuracy may be as low as 15% 
transmittance or lower. 

If two materials have identical characteristics and 
identical spectrophotometric curves, then these two 
samples will look identical under any condition of 
illumination and viewing and for any observer. 
However, the converse is not necessarily true. In 
other words, if two materials look identical, it does 
not follow that their spectrophotometric curves are 
the same. The reason for this is that the eye is an 
averaging instrument. It sees the total or average 
effect rather than any of the component parts there- 
of. As it is in mathematics, so is it in the field of 
color that there are a great number of ways in which 
the same average may be obtained. Hence, there can 
be many samples which look alike to the eye even 
though their spectrophotometric curves are all dif- 
ferent. 

If the eye is compared to the ear in its ability to 
analyze complex stimuli, the former is found to be 
a much poorer analytical instrument. The ear, for 
example, can listen to the complex grouping or addi- 
tion of tones produced.by a symphony orchestra, and 
at the same time it can pick out any single instru- 
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Density Plot for the Dye Concentration Shown in Figure 10. 
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ment, such as the oboe, and follow the notes played 
by this instrument to the more-or-less exclusion of 
the others. In this manner the ear is able to distin- 
guish the component parts of the more complex 
“colors of sound.” The eye, however, has no such 
ability, for one cannot look at a color such as white 
light and concentrate only upon the green, for ex- 
ample, in that light. These averaging characteristics 
of the eye, then, are responsible for one being able 
to match visually, for a given type of illumination, 
two colors having somewhat different physical 
characteristics. 

If it is desired to express height as a physical 
quantity, it is necessary to use some standard of 
length. This might be the centimeter or the inch, the 
latter figure being 67 inches, for example. However, 
this figure could be expressed in terms of miles, in 
which case this height would be 0.001057 miles. 
Though this figure looks rather ridiculous when ap- 
plied to such a distance, it becomes very useful for 
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Log Density Plot for the Dye Concentrations Shown in Figure 10. 


much longer measurements of length. The unit of 
wavelength is, of course, that of length, and in the 
same way there are different units of length for 
specifying wavelength depending upon the actual 
length of the wave involved. For color measurement 
the unit called the millimicron is usually used. A 
micron is a millionth of a meter, and a millimicron 
is a thousandth of a micron. Thus the visible spec- 
trum extends from 0.4 microns in the violet to 0.7 
microns in the red or from 400 millimicrons to 700 
millimicrons. Since this spectrum is continuous, one 
cannot pick a definite point, for example, where the 
blue stops and the green begins. However, one can 
assign certain general numerical or wavelength re- 
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gions corresponding to the color names. These are as 
follows : 

400 to 450 millimicrons 

450 to 500 millimicrons 

500 to 570 millimicrons 

570 to 590 millimicrons 

$90 to 610 millimicrons 

610 to 700 millimicrons 

It must be remembered, however, that these band 
limits are only approximate and do not represent 
abrupt changes in color, for the entire spectrum tran- 
sition is a gradual one. 

The spectrophotometric curve is a useful aid in 
visualizing the color characteristics of complementary 
colors. The curve in Fig. 10 represents a purple ma- 
terial, the shaded portion showing the relative amount 
of energy absorbed at each wavelength. If one in- 
verts this shaded area, the spectrophotometric charac- 
teristics of the green sample, Fig. 11, showing the 
relative reflection values for the complementary en- 
ergy is obtained. 

Next consider the types of scales which are used 
for recording spectrophotometric data. So far ref- 
erence has been made to the plotting of per cent re- 
flectance or per cent transmittance, as the case may 
be. For the automatic recording type spectropho- 
tometer it is often desirable to plot five times the act- 
ual per cent values in order to expand the photo- 
metric scale and thus better observe small differences 
between samples. This scale expansion, however, re- 
stricts the total per cent range to one fifth of its 
original value or 20%. 


In the discussion of the laws governing the ab- 
sorption of light it was found that light was not ab- 
sorbed linearly with change in thickness or concen- 
tration of the sample but exponentially. For many 
types of analyses it is desirable to work with a photo- 
metric scale which gives linear results for linear 
changes in concentration. This can be accomplished 
through the use of a mathematical function called 
the logarithm. If this function is applied to the 
reciprocal of the transmittance, a new quantity called 
“density” is defined. The use of the density notation 
has two main advantages. First, the transmittance 
region from 1 to 10% is expanded on the density 
scale to cover the same linear distance as ten times 
that percent range from 10 to 100%. In other words, 
the density scale is used for greatly magnifying low 
photometric readings. 
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Figure 12 shows the transmittance of a dye for 
2:1 changes in concentration. Notice the vertical 
separation of the two lower curves at the positions of 
their two minima. Compare these to the correspond- 
ing separations in Fig. 13 for which density is 
plotted. Note the great increase in separation. 

The use of density has another advantage. If light 
passes through two or more absorbing materials in 
series, the effective density of the combination is 
simply the sum of the densities of the individual com- 
ponents. Thus, if one doubles the thickness or con- 
centration of a dye, the resultant density is also 
doubled. 

It will be noted from both Fig. 12 and Fig. 13 
that both types of scale—per cent transmittance and 
density—show a variation in the shape of the curve 
with change in concentration. For the identification 
of dyes it would be desirable to obtain a curve whose 
shape was independent of the concentration of the 
dye and determined only by the characteristics of the 
dye itself. Such a curve is obtained by recording the 
logarithm of the density. In Fig. 14 are the dye 
curves of Fig. 12 replotted on a log density scale. 
Here one sees curves of identical shape even though 
the dye concentration varies by 2:1 between adjacent 
curves. This change in concentration merely shifts 
the curve vertically. 

Although wavelength is usually plotted on the 
horizontal or color scale, other units are also used. 
In some applications frequency is a more fundamen- 
tal unit and is used as the abscissa scale. Still differ- 
ent applications prescribe the use of the logarithm 
of the wavelength and the wave number, or the num- 
ber of waves of a particular color of light per cen- 
timeter of length. Figure 15 illustrates various scale 
combinations for the recording of spectrophotometric 
data. 

In conclusion, spectrophotometry offers a powerful 
tool for color analysis and control. Whether the 
problem be one of standardization or color matching, 
of fading or bleaching, of the identification of color 
mixture components or special investigations, spectro- 
photometry can be of invaluable assistance. 


TAPPI Standards 


The Standards Committee of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry has an- 
nounced that the following TAPPI Suggested Meth- 
ods have been advanced to tentative standards: 

T 10 sm-41, Species Identification of Nonwoody 

Vegetable Fibers 

T 14 sm-4, Dirt in Wood Chips 

T 16 sm-45, Sieve Analysis of Pulpwood Chips 

T 473 sm-46, Insect Resistance of Packages, Paper, 

and Paperboard 

T 474 sm-46, Bending Quality of Paperboard. 

The Standards Committee has also voted to recom- 
mend the advancement of the following tentative 
standards to official standards and they will later be 
submitted to vote of the TAPPI membership: 

E 203 p-44, Paper Machine Drying Rate 

E 600 s-44, Chemical Composition of Process 

Water for Fine Paper Manufacture 

T 217 m-45, Brightness of Pulp 

T 218 m-46, Forming Handsheets for Optical Tests 

of Pulp 

T 219 m-42, Bleach Requirements of Pulp 

T 221 m-42, Drainage Time and Drainage Factor 

of Pulp 
T 223 m-43, Pentosans in Pulp 
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T 452 m-+5, Brightness of Paper 

T 453 m-41, Heat Test for Relative Stability ot 
Paper 

T 458 m-45, Surface Wettability of Paper (Angle 
of Contact Method) 

T 461 m-45, Flammability of Treated Paper and 
Paperboard 

T 464 m-45, Water Vapor Permeability of Sheet 
Materials at High Temperature and Humidity 

T 467 m-45, Pa Wax Absorptiveness of Paper 

T 628 m-43, Analysis of Rosin Size 

T 629 m-45, Analysis of Sulphite Waste Liquor 

T 630 m-45, Melting Point of Paraffin Wax 


Control Charts in Factory Management 


John Wiley & Sons have recently published “Con- 
trol Facts in Factory Management” by William B. 
Rice (149 pp.). 

Directed at the executive with top management 
responsibilities, this book should be required reading 
for executives with quality responsibilities in manu- 
facturing, purchasing or sales. The theme is to show 
how the concepts and methods of statistical quality 
control can help build economical quality into a prod- 
uct. In interesting non-technical, common sense lan- 
guage the author aims to bridge the gap between the 
highly mathematical and the cook book types of 
literature. The philosophies of statistical quality con- 
trol are well collected and presented in the language 
of the business man. 


The concepts underlying the control chart as used 
in control of manufacturing processes and in inspec- 
tion of products are, explained and the details of 
charts for variables and attributes are illustrated by 
fifteen “case histories.” These examples illustrate the 
utility and versatility of the methods and are com- 
plete with explanatory comment and detailed calcu- 
lations. They also illustrate the author’s point that 
“quality control” is practically synonymous with 
“profit control.” 

Here are powerful tools for control and inspection 
that are not well known in the paper industry, Par- 
ticularly is this true of the methods of attributes. 
Translation from the language of the shop, in which 
the book is written, to the language of the paper 
industry, should not be difficult for one who has 
given thought to quality systems and is serious in 
seeking improved methods. 


The experienced quality control engineer may note 
the omission of some of his pet topics but will find 
much that is stimulating. For the executive who is 
stimulated to further study, a more extensive bibli- 
ography would be helpful. 

Detailed, critical reviews of this book appear in 
Journal of the American Statistical Association 
42, 482-486 (1947) and in Industrial Quality Control 
4, 30 (July 1947). 

Note: This book has been reviewed by J. B. 
Strieby, Kimberly-Clark Corporation. Copies may be 
obtained through the Book Department of the Techni- 
cal Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. at $2.50 per 
copy. 


TAPPI Ohio Section to Meet 


The TAPPI Ohio Section will meet at the Man- 
chester Hotel, Middletown, Ohio on December 13th. 
There will be a discussion of Power Plant Opera- 
tions. 
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The Papermakers Interest in Color’ 


By A. H. Croup" 


Abstract 


The papermaker’s interest in color is largely for 
economic and competitive reasons; uniformity in 
standard lines reduces wastage, and produces good 
will among customers, ability to produce specialties 
encourages new trade, and the correct use of color 
in advertising is essential. 

A better understanding of color theory, color mix- 
ing, color measurement and color harmony will lead 
to a better color product and the series of papers 
presented in this joint color session will cover these 
essential features. 


The Inter-Society Color Council is now in its 
seventeenth year. As the name implies, it is a coun- 
cil composed of representatives from societies having 
specific interests in color and its measurements. The 
members of the Optical Properties Committee are 
delegates to the Council and officially represent 
TAPPI. At the present time the membership of the 
Council comprises 13 member bodies and about 125 
individual members. It, therefore, covers and in- 
cludes practically every field in which color plays a 
part; optics, textiles, paints, ceramics, psychology, 
art, motion pictures, pharmaceuticals, illumination, 
and pulp and paper. 

The aims and purposes of the Council are to stimu- 
late and coordinate the work being done by the 
various societies and associations leading to stand- 
ardization, descriptions and specifications of color, 
and to promote the practical applications of these 
results to the color problems arising in science, art 
and industry. In order to foster these aims and 
purposes, the Council carries out certain of its own 
projects (the 1946-47 list of projects includes stand- 
ardization of color terms, the color aptitude test, 
color blindness studies, studies of illuminating and 
viewing conditions in the colorimetry of reflecting 
materials, and studies of the illuminant in textile 
color matching) ; it meets with member societies on 
special occasions; and it sponsors joint sessions such 
as this one today. 

Whether it is realized or not, all have some interest 
in color. To some that interest may be merely aca- 
demic, as admiring a beautiful sunset, the coloring 
of the foliage in the Fall, or the color scheme of 
the proverbial Christmas tie. Likes and dislikes may 
be automatically and subconsciously registered, and 
some probably would be placed in an embarrassing 
position if reasons had to be given for their prefer- 
ences. To others, interest in color may be a hobby 
such as photography, art, or painting; and it may 
also amount to a profession. Another group’s inter- 
est in color may be primarily created from the 
scientific angle, and so on through the whole list of 
catagories. 


Interest of Papermaking 


Papermakers, however, have one interest in com- 
mon, the color of the product. Even here individual 
interests vary over a wide range because the color 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp & Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y 
Feb. 24-27, 1947. 

1 Member TAPPI; Physicist, Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
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of the final product depends, not only upon the color 
of the raw materials, but also upon certain of the 
processes. The papermaker knows that the color of 
his paper will not be controlled merely by the amount 
and kind of dyes used in the beater. He knows that 
the original color of the unbleached pulp will have a 
bearing on the final product. He knows that each 
subsequent step through bleaching, washing, beating, 
drying, and calendering will all have an influence on 
the final product. He also knows that in addition to 
the dyes added to the pulp, the grade and amount of 
filler, the sizing materials (rosin, alum, starch if the 
sheet is to be sized), the coating materials for coated 
papers( the pH of the water, the temperature of the 
stock will all, to a greater or lesser degree, contribute 
certain characteristics to the color of the final prod- 
uct. 

Thus, while one group is concerned with the bright- 
ness of the pulp, another group may be trying to 
“lick” a color matching problem in the beater; at 
the same time, a third group may be deciding if a 
certain run of color will “get by” the inspector and 
be accepted by the customer; and a fourth group is 
analyzing the spectrophometric curve of a standard 
sample. Reduce all these to a common denominator, 
and it is found that it is the economics of production 
that engages these efforts. The bleach operator 
knows that if his bleached pulp is not up to standard 
he will hear about it from the beaterman ; the beater- 
man knows that if too many beaters are off-color, the 
paper will be torn off the machine and production 
will suffer; and the entire mill knows or should know 
that if too many complaints are received from dis- 
satisfied customers, everyone will suffer. 

Although one may not always recognize whites, 
near-whites, and grays as colors, it is believed that 
all of the speakers at this session are in agreement 
with the O. S. A. Colorimetry Committee report which 
defines whites, grays, and blacks as colors. At any 
rate, these shades are just as troublesome to the 
papermaker as are reds, greens, and blues; probably 
more so because the whites and near-whites con- 
stitute the greater proportion of production. 

In 1940, a survey of some forty mills showed that 
about 90% of those mills admitted that color was 
an important problem. The color problem is certainly 
no less acute today than it was in 1940. In fact, with 
new dyes constantly entering the market, new and 
unusual demands being made for paper (such as 
light weight, opaque air mail paper) and demands 
for more brilliant and more light-fast colors, most 
mills are finding their color problems intensified. 

The 1940 survey also showed that approximately 
60% of the mills relied entirely on visual color match- 
ing; the other 40% used various instruments with 
varying degrees of success. These instruments in- 
cluded recording spectrophotometers, abridged spec- 
trophotometers, brightness testers, colorimeters, and 
color comparators. Many of the mills had at one 
time or another used instruments which later were 
discarded because they either failed to give good 
service or were inaccurate or because results could 
not be interpreted into usable knowledge by the 
papermaker. 
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It is not the intention at this time to start a con- 
troversy between visual methods and instrument 
readings. Everyone knows that the eye of a trained 
observer operating under the proper conditions of 
illumination can make excellent visual comparisons. 
But it takes years of practice and training to develop 
an expert observer, and certainly proper illumination 
in the mill is seldom adequate. Usually the colorman 
in the mill has risen from the ranks and probably no 
two would agree on an exact match. It is also known 
that his physical health will have a direct bearing on 
the results of this work. 

On the other hand, instruments are not infallible 
and are not necessarily the cure-all for all color prob- 
lems. The usual complaints are that they are too 
expensive, too complicated, too slow to be used for 
control work, just another gadget that the operator 
has to contend with, and (it is not usually admitted 
but it is too often true) inability to interpret results 
and apply them to production. Some of these com- 
plaints are justifiable. Yet mills have installed instru- 
ments, recording spectrophotometers for example, 
which were vigorously opposed by the operators, and, 
after persistent training and effort, these same opera- 
tors would now just as vigorously oppose the removal 
of these instruments. 

Color matching is, of course, only one of the prob- 
lems that may be solved by the judicious use of the 
proper instruments. Color control of raw materials, 
of intermediate stages of the product, and of by- 
products can be of help in controlling physical prop- 
erties of pulp and paper other than that of color. 

A clear understanding of the laws of color mix- 
tures as they apply to dyes and to pigments (dyes 
and pigments do not necessarily follow the same 
laws), instruments for obtaining their spectral energy 
curves, and a knowledge of how to apply this in- 
formation will often lead to a more economical use 
of dyes and a quicker realization of the ultimate goal. 


Color Standards 


Undoubtedly every mill has at some time or an- 
other set up for itself color standards. These stand- 
ards are probably in the form of paper samples care- 
fully chosen from a production run or possibly from 
a special run and are carefully filed in a light-tight 
cabinet and probably kept in a constant temperature- 
constant humidity room. From time to time, samples 
of these standards are removed and used as working 
standards. Aside from the damage to the standards 
caused by handling, it is well known that colors will 
not remain absolutely permanent over a long period 
of time even though protected as carefully as possible. 
The amount of change will, of course, vary with the 
dyes and the furnish used in making the paper. 
Thus, after 6 months, 1 year, 2 years, the standard 
samples have changed to a greater or lesser degree, 
and there is no positive method of checking back o 
the original colors. ' 

However, if the colors of these standards had 
originally been analyzed by any one of a number of 
recognized methods, the results of these analyses 
would be filed and would constitute a permanent 
record of the color. Not only working standards, but 
production runs themselves, could then be periodically 
analyzed and the results checked against the records. 

No two mills have exactly the same color problems 
to face. High production mills running days, even 
weeks, on one grade of paper have a problem differ- 
ent from a specialty mill making relatively short runs 
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on many different grades; the problems of a mill 
producing coated paper are different from those of 
a mill producing bond paper. Thus, besides individual 
problems within a single mill, the industry as a whole 
has certain general problems to face. TAPPI prob- 
ably has established fewer color standards than most 
of the other related societies. There is an opacity 
standard, a gloss standard (which is now obsolete), 
and a brightness standard. Opacity and gloss are 
indirectly related to color; brightness, as defined by 
the pulp and paper industry, is a measure of the light 
reflectance in a specified spectral region and applies 
only to whites and near-whites. There are no stand- 
ards for color nomenclature or standards for the de- 
gree of color fading as_established, for example, in the 
textile industry. Some TAPPI projects are underway 
at the present time which when completed will not 
only be applicable to the pulp and paper industry but 
will also coordinate with similar projects in other 
industries. 


The joint session in 1940 devoted a large portion 
of its time to the discussion of spectrophotometers and 
the use of the instruments in the manufacture of pulp 
and paper. (For reference, these papers were all pub- 
lished in the Technical Association papers, June 1940 
and also in the September and October issues of the 
Paper TRADE JOURNAL, 1940). This session intends 
to present a series of related papers: starting with 
color concepts, color diagrams and color systems; 
following briefly with methods of measurement and 
the utilization of these measurements; and closing 
with some psychological aspects of color. It is not 
to be supposed that this session will solve all color 
problems, but it is hoped that it will be able to 
stimuate interest and an appreciation of the work 
and possibly be able to outline certain procedures 
which will help in setting up a plan for the solution 
of particular problems. 


TAPPI Notes 


Nils Troedsson of Goteburg, Sweden, Olavi Laur- 
ola, technical advisor of the Finnish Cellulose Asso- 
ciation, Helsinki Finland, and M. P. Bhargava, in 
charge of the Cellulose Branch of the Forest Re- 
search Institute, Dehra Dun, India, have been visiting 
mills in the United States. 

Alan W. Oliner, formerly of the Chase Bag Com- 
pany, is now chemist for the General Latex & 
Chemical Company, Cambridge, Mass. . 

Sverre H. Grimnes, formerly of the U. S. Wall- 
board Machinery Company, is now chief engineer for 
the B-F-D Company, Diamond Match Company, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Louis E. Anderson, formerly of the Armour 
Research Foundation, is now with the Riverdale 
Chemical Company, 324 E. 147th Street, Harvey, IIl. 


Carl J. Bergendahl, recently of the Fernstrom 
Paper Mills, is now superintendent of Inlands A/B, 
Lilla Edet, Sweden. 

Fred Barber is now plant manager of the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., plant of the American Coating Mills. 
This plant recently purchased was formerly known 
as the Grand Rapids Paper Box Company, makers 
of folding and set-up boxes. Mr. Barber was for- 
merly manager of the laminating department and the 
new products development division. 

B. M. Thomas is now vice president in charge of 
production for the Ohio Boxboard Company, Ritt- 
man, Ohio. 
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Melting Point of Petrolatum’* 


TAPPI Tentative Standard T634 m-47 


This method is the standard method of the American 
Society for Testing Materials (1) for determining the 
melting point of petrolatum. It has been approved 
by the American Standards Association as American 
Standard ASA No, Z11.22-1932 and by the Ameri- 
— Petroleum Institute as Standard A.P.1. No. 
523-30. . 


Definition 


The A.S.T.M. petrolatum melting point is the 
temperature at which petrolatum becomes suffi- 
ciently fluid to drop from the themometer used in 
making the determination under definite prescribed 
conditions. 


Apparatus 


A. Test Tubes. Standard test tubes, 25 mm. 
(1 inch) in outside diameter and 100 mm. (4 inches) 
long, supplied with corks grooved at the sides to per- 
mit air circulation and bored in the exact center to 
receive the thermometer. 


B. Beaker. A transparent container of not less 
than 500-ml. capacity which will permit immersion of 
the test tube to a depth of at least 75 mm. (3 inches) 
and will still leave a depth of 15 mm. of water below 
the bottom of the test tube. 

C. Thermometer. An A.S.T.M. Paraffin Wax 
Melting Point Thermometer, either Centigrade or 
Fahrenheit as specified, graduated and accurate to 
0.1°C. or 0.2°F., respectively, having a range of 38 
to 82°C. or 100 to 180°F., total length 365 to 371 
mm., diameter 6.0 to 7.0 mm., and conforming to 
the requirements for this thermometer as prescribed 
in the Standard Specifications E-I for A.S.T.M. 
Thermometers. (The thermometer is obtainable from 
most laboratory supply companies.) 

D. Bath Thermometer. This may be of any suit- 
able type, accurate to 2°F. throughout the required 
range (40 to 200°F.) 


° Test Sample 


The sample shall be of sufficient size and so col- 
lected and prepared as to represent the material 
under examination. 


Procedure 


Heat the sample slowly, while stirring, in a cas- 
serole or other suitable dish until the temperature 
reaches 200°F. as measured with any general labora- 
tory thermometer. (Use a fresh portion of the 
sample for each determination). Remove the source 
of heat and let the petrolatum cool to 15°F. (8°C.) 
above its expected melting point. Chill the ther- 
mometer bulb to 40°F. (4°C), quickly wipe it drv 
with a soft, dry cloth, and thrust it while still cold 
into the melted petrolatum so that approximately the 
lower half is submerged. Then withdraw it im- 
mediately, hold vertically away from the heat until 
~ * This method has been approved as a_ tentative standard by the 
Packaging Materials Testing Committee. Criticisms are earnestly re- 
quested and should be sent to R. G. Macdonald, Secretary, Technical 


Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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the surface dulls, and then place it for 5 minutes in 
a water bath having a temperature not over 60°F. 

Securely fix the coated thermometer in the test tube 
by means of the grooved cork so that the lowest 
point is 15 mm. (0.6 inch) above the bottem of the 
test tube. Surround the test tube with a water bath 
at 60°F. Raise the temperature of the bath at a 
rate of 3°F. per minute to 100°F., then at a rate 
of 2°F. per minute until the first drop of petrolatum 
leaves the thermometer. Record the reading of the 
melting point thermometer at this instant to the near- 
est 0.2°F. (or 0.1°C.). 


Report 


If the overall variation of three separate determin- 
ations does not exceed 2°F. (1.1°C.), report the 
average of these three determinations, to the nearest 
0.2°F. or 0.1°C., as the melting point of the sample. 
If, however, the variation is greater than 2°F., make 
two additional determinations and report the average 
of the five as the melting point. 


Literature Cited 
1. American Society for Testing Materials, “Standard Method of 


Test for Melting Point of Petrolatum, A.S.T.M. Designation: D127- 
30,” 1946 Book of Standards, Part III-A, p. 245. 


New TAPPI Members 


The Executive Committee of The Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry has elected 
the following to membership: 

Jouna E. Brax, Technical Director, Pulp Sales Cor- 
poration, New York City, a 1925 graduate of Techni- 
cal University, Helsinki, Finland. 

Ellsworth J. Cook, Chemist, Wolf River Paper Co., 
Shawano, Wisconsin. Attended the University of 
Wisconsin, 

Robert G. Hitchings, Paper Technician, New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, New York, a 
1943 graduate of that college. 

Roger M. Braunstein, General Manager, S. A. des 
Anciens Ets. Braunstein Freres, Paris, France, a 1911 
graduate of Ingenieur de l’Ecole Centrale des Arts 
and Manufactures. 

Edward H. Petrick, Chemical Engineer, West ir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., Covington, Virginia, a 1937 
graduate of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Norman T. Thomas, Jr., Assistant Plant Manager, 
Brightwater Paper Co., Adams, Massachusetts, a 1940 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Donald H, Seixas, Paper Specialist, American Can 
Co., New York, N. Y., a 1933 graduate of Dartmouth 
College. 

Alan A. M. Stewart, Assistant Development Engi- 
neer, Bloedel, Stewart & Welch Ltd., Port Alberni, 
B. C., Canada. Attended Oregon State College. 

Robert H. Walsh, Research Chemist, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware, a 1939 
graduate of Providence College. 
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